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A: THE national Educational and 
Sociological Conventions there always 
seems to be someone who is anxious to 
bring about a change in our marriage 
laws and customs. The assumption on 
which these critics operate is generally 
in the direction of greater individual 
liberty for the married partners. What- 
ever alterations are suggested, they can 
usually be recognized as nothing more 
than an attempt to insure a maximum 
of personal liberty to each spouse. The 
Catholic idea that marriage is primarily 
a social matter—and only secondarily 
a personal affair—does not seem to be 
shared by the contemporary experts. 

This exaltation of the personal side of 
marriage is mirrored in an article by 
Ruth Benedict in the Saturday Review 
of Literature (December 25, 1948). The 
author was Associate Professor of An- 
thropology at Columbia University until 
her death last September. As an an- 
thropologist, she was qualified to give us 
a factual study of the marriage laws and 
customs of our time. But she was 
certainly not fitted to play the rdéle of 
moralist and to vindicate the abuses in 
our present system. 

It is well for the preacher to know 
what experts like Ruth Benedict are 
saying about marriage. We might like 








to think that their notions are confined 
to their ivory towers and have no influ- 
ence on our Sunday congregations. 
That would be wishful thinking. We 
know too well that to-day the experts’ 
opinions are conveyed to the masses by 
radio, novel, newspaper, and other 
vehicles of influence. The thought of 
the expert to-day is too often the con- 
viction and the behavior of the people 
to-morrow. We must preach the Cath- 
olic doctrine of marriage, but we must 
also keep in mind that aberrations such 
as Ruth Benedict’s are buzzing around 
in the minds of our audience. 


AMERICAN MARRIAGES: 
1948 MODEL 


The Columbia expert puts her seal of 
approval on the American model of 
marriage and the family. She claims 
that national customs must concur with 
the temper and the national traits of a 
people. The family, as a way of life, 
must rise or fall according to the degree 
in which it fits in with the spirit of a 
nation. “If, for instance, the father 
has a heavy, authoritarian hand upon 
his children, the anthropologist asks: 
‘Is this in keeping with authoritarianism 
in the state and in industry? Or is it at 
odds with a society which values non- 
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authoritarianism and the pursuit of 
happiness?’”” The author then goes on 
to show that the American people are 
lovers of individual liberty, and that 
therefore the loose discipline and the 
almost unrestricted freedom of our 
marriage customs are very beautifully 
consonant with our national character. 
“To Ruth Benedict, of course, morality 
is purely relative. Rather, it is some- 
thing as whimsical as national taste 
in humor or sports or art. Americans 
have a certain esprit de corps: they have 
different slogans, behavior and judg- 
ments from the French and the Czechs 
and the Italians. “‘And in the process 
the réle of the family also becomes 
different.’’ Not a word of course about 
God or natural law shall we find in this 
article. The summum bonum is con- 
formity to national likes and tempera- 
ment. Maybe the national slogans are 
silly, the judgments only nationalistic 
prejudices, and the behavior dissolute 
and stupid. That’s all right for the 
relativists: so long as the people like to 
think and act that way, let them do so. 
There are no fixed codes of proper think- 
ing or acting, according to the gospel of 
relativists. 


“TRIAL AND ERROR” IN 
CHOOSING MARRIAGE PARTNER 


Take, for instance, the choice of a 
mate. In some countries the choice is 
dictated by parents, but in the United 
States the couple are not hampered by 
any parental dictatorship. ‘Whether 
they marry for love or for money or to 
show that they can win a sought-after 
mate from a rival, in any case they are 
making a personal choice and are not 
acting on command.” This is an auspi- 
cious arrangement, because Americans 
don’t like to be told what todo. Au- 
thority is a devil to the relativists. 

What of the wisdom of the choices? 
The author makes no reference to that. 
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She is much more concerned about the 
freedom of the parties than about their 
wisdom. Nor does she take up the 
question of romantic love, which is 
really a sort of slavery in very many 
cases. Young couples allow themselves 
to be driven into marriage by lust. 
I suppose that, if you had asked Miss 
Benedict about the horrible failure of 
American marriage at present, its un- 
happiness and divorce, she would have 
shrugged her shoulders and said: ‘Life 
is like that.’ Denis de Rougemont, in 
his article on ““The Romantic Route to 
Divorce” in the November 13 issue of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, has 
this to say of such an answer: “...if 
life is like that, it is only because, from 
the twelfth century on, Western culture 
has adopted to an ever-increasing degree 
a morale of love more glamorous than 
the preceding one. Not recognized as 
new perhaps but more tenaciously 
adhered to, this changing conception 
is the sworn enemy of our marital in- 
stitutions and the beneficiary of constant 
propaganda in all literature and now in 
the cinema.” When we read a tribute 
to the freedom of choice of our modern 
candidates for marriage, and then notice 
that the writer says nothing about the 
appalling and widespread stupidity in 
making a choice, we begin to wonder if 
the writer is altogether honest. It 
would appear that such experts are more 
interested in humoring the whims of 
youth than in safeguarding society. 


RETAINING ONE’S FREEDOM 
IN MARRIAGE 


Again, Ruth Benedict lauds the free- 
dom that is granted to young couples 
after their marriage. It is true that in 
this country married people do enjoy 
freedom from parental and other pres- 
sures. That is most desirable: 
mothers-in-law are often a peril to any 
marriage. But the point is: ‘What 
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do the young couples do with their in- 
comparable privacy?” Judging from 
the divorce statistics, they use it to start 
quarrels with each other instead of with 
parents—or perhaps they run away from 
this desirable privacy to entangle them- 
selves in affairs of the heart. Freedom 
is a means to an end, and the end is the 
preservation and the happiness of the 
marriage. If you use it to destroy your 
marriage, it becomes a curse rather than 
a blessing. 

Yet, even divorce is considered a 
happy feature of our marriage customs 
by Miss Benedict. She says that we 
are viewing our increasing divorce rate 
with alarm, but “‘in a culture built as 
ours is on ever-expanding personal 
choice, an important goal of which is 
the pursuit of happiness, the right to 
terminate an unhappy marriage is the 
other side of the coin of which the fair 
side is the right to choose one’s spouse.” 

Of course, says Miss Benedict, weak 
and stunted individuals will abuse this 
privilege of divorce, but yet it is a neces- 
sary and appropriate phase of our Ameri- 
can way of life. The way out of the 
problem is to accept it as a necessary 
phase of our life and to “put honest 
effort and sympathy into not penalizing 
the divorced.”” Then she brings forth 
an argument that is very close to double- 
talk. If an Irishman offered it, we 
would be certain he was laughing up his 
sleeve. ‘“‘At any rate, the high divorce 
rate in the United States is no attack on 
marriage, for it is precisely the divorced 
—those who have failed in one or two 
attempts—who have the highest rate of 
marriage.” That is somewhat like say- 
ing that there is nothing wrong with the 
voting system in Hungary, because the 
illegal voters are precisely the persons 
who vote early and often. 

We can expect to hear of renewed 
attempts to revise the marriage laws of 
the various States. A recent sensa- 


tional case in New York involved a 
volunteer adulteress-in-name-only who 
provided evidence for lawyers who were 
trying to obtain divorces for their 
clients. In New York adultery is the 
only ground for divorce. The resur- 
gence of activity on the part of ‘‘liberal 
thinkers” in New York will no doubt 
be paralleled in other States as well. In 
fact, it may not be very long before most 
States allow divorce by mutual consent. 
We shall hear much about “antiquated, 
mediseval laws,”’ and the hypocrisy and 
misery of staying with a man whom you 
do not love. At bottom, the basis of 
the opposition to present laws is simply 
the notion that individual liberty is 
more important than the good of society 
(or the Law of God). 

Ruth Benedict seems to find one fault 
with the present system, and that is the 
fact that mothers have leisure time on 
their hands after they have brought 
their children to maturity. “‘As the 
children grow older, the mother’s leisure 
increases, until finally she reaches that 
idle middle age with its round of card 
parties and clubs and window-shopping 
and movies which engross and waste the 
energy of so many millions of American 
women.” It seems strange to find such 
solicitude about the well-deserved lei- 
sure of mothers after they have made 
their contribution to society. She 
claims that such mothers become idle 
parasites on society—and dull and un- 
happy in the bargain. Yet, it is hard 
to see why anyone should be very much 
disturbed about this condition, espe- 
cially a person who has not been worried 
about divorce. Suppose that a mother 
who has raised her family to useful 
adulthood spends her time in window- 
shopping and movies. Is that so de- 
plorable? Maybe she is frittering away 
her time, but at least she is not injuring 
anyone else. What a scale of values— 
to approve divorce which wrecks the 
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lives of the children—and then to 
bewail the fact that mothers enjoy their 
hard-earned leisure! 


THE FATHER’S STATUS IN 
THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


When Ruth Benedict arrives at the 
question of the father’s status in the 
American family, she outdoes herself. 
“‘No strong father image is compatible 
with our politics or our economics.” 
Americans, she claims, never find com- 
fort in following an authoritarian voice 
“in the State or in the home, from the 
landowner or the priest,” which will 
issue a command from on high. The 
American family, so she says, is demo- 
cratic. The father’s opinions are not of 
any great importance to American 
children; the children use them only as 
quotations to rebut a mother’s command 
when they don’t like the command. 
This is all so very lovely and anti- 
authoritarian and also so very, very 
American according to the Columbia 
expert! 

Now, of course we know very well the 
Catholic teaching on the authority of 
the father in the family. He is the head 
of the family, and has the right to make 
decisions involving the welfare of the 
family. This flows from his duty to pro- 
vide for the family. He bears the rela- 
tion to his wife and family that Christ 
bears to the Church: he is the wielder 
of authority. That does not mean that 
a mother may not actually be the more 
important member of the family: her 
love may and often does have greater 
influence than his authority. But if 
what Miss Benedict says is true, that 
the mother is the “chief responsible 
agent” in bringing up American chil- 
dren, then the American family is opera- 
ting on an un-natural and un-Christian 
basis. 

There is good reason to believe that 
such a condition does exist in America. 
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The ordinary American family doesn’t 
know anything about “the father image” 
or other anthropological jargon, but the 
fact is that the father does not play his 
proper réle. Dr. Edward A. Strecker, 
M.D., wrote a provocative and sane 
article entitled ‘The Vanishing Ameri- 
can Father” in This Week (February 20, 
1949). Dr. Strecker is Chairman of the 
Department of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 
He tells of the tragic results of a one- 
sided upbringing in those families where 
the father does not hold the reins. 

A Washington bigwig once asked him 
to take care of his children. He 
claimed that he was too busy serving 
the nation in the capital to take proper 
care of the children; and, since the 
mother was spoiling them with too much 
affection, he felt that they should be 
entrusted to Dr. Strecker who would 
substitute as a father. The doctor told 
the government official that his first 
responsibility to his country was to 
develop his sons into responsible, well- 
balanced citizens. The bigwig refused 
to listen—and had to pay a fearful 
penalty for his failure to shoulder a 
father’s responsibility. At present, the 
younger son is a drug addict with homo- 
sexual tendencies and the other is a thief. 

This is only one example of neglect 
on the part of the father in the family, 
and Dr. Strecker gives others from his 
experience. If a boy does not grow 
to be masculine, he’s going to be unbal- 
anced. He will be trying to live a man’s 
life with the education that fits him to 
play the réle of a woman. 

Dr. Strecker maintains that children, 
especially boys, have a strong tendency 
to admire and imitate their male parent. 
The father must not retreat from his 
responsibility of commanding this in- 
fluence. The Doctor tells the story of a 
mother who, feeling that her husband 
was not much of a man, made every 
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effort to divert her son’s admiration to 
her own brother, who was a swash- 
buckling bridge-builder. 

“Well, son, I guess you’re going to be 
a great engineer like your uncle,” said a 
family friend one day. 

“No,” said the child thoughtfully, 
‘*T guess I’ll be a great neurotic like my 
father.” 


THREE KINDS OF IMMATURE 
FATHERS 


There are three kinds of immature 
fathers, says this psychiatrist. The 
first type is the father who is very busy 
and who won’t spend any time with his 
son. He leaves early in the morning 
while the children are at their oatmeal, 
and he comes home after they go to bed 
perhaps. On weekends he plays golf. 

The second type does not actually 
rob his son of his physical presence: he 
simply resigns from his fatherhood. If 
there is any conflict or problem, he 
directs the boy to his mother. Maybe, 
if he thinks the mother is a bit stern in 
her decisions, he may slip the boy a little 
money. He won’t begin to find out how 
wrong he is in his attitude until it is too 
late. Weak-willed “‘papa” will find 
the boy beginning to give him orders. 

The third type of immature father is 
the stern, remote dictator who misuses 
his authority. He is more a drill- 
sergeant than a father. Military rule 
begets external obedience, perhaps, but 
not reverence or admiration. He won’t 
listen to his boy’s questions or par- 
ticipate with him in any of the boy’s 
games or diversions. Dr. Strecker feels 
that many fathers would. submit more 
cheerfully to these juvenile tortures and 
even learn to enjoy them, if they were 
aware of the need of assuring the child 
of his importance to the family and of 
his place in his father’s affections. In 
brief, Dr. Strecker does not think that 
all is well with the “‘fatherless’” American 


family so well-beloved of Ruth Bene- 
dict. His warning to American fathers 
is clear: “No leisure time, no private 
pursuit of public duty, can be important 
enough to cheat your children of their 
male parent.’”’ And in the article he 
shows that the father should not be 
indulgent to his son but should be firm 
without tyranny. 


CHILDREN AS FACTORS IN 
FAMILY LIFE 


A noted expert at an Educational 
Convention in Chicago recently stated 
that the biggest obstacles to the devel- 
opment of the family life of America are 
certain Christian doctrines. I suppose 
Ruth Benedict would have agreed with 
her. For the latter says that in America 
parents have children only when they 
personally want them. In the Old 
World there is some notion of duty in- 
volved in the bearing of children. But 
not so—in the blessed land of the free! 

Yet, Miss Benedict realizes the fright- 
ful consequences of the contemporary 
idea of absolute irresponsibility with 
regard to the procreation of children. 
She works her way around it with some” 
beautiful abstractions about full happi- 
ness coming only to those who give as 
well as take. Then she concludes with 
what seems almost like a retractation of 
what she has already said about free- 
dom. Parents “‘can capitalize on their 
privileges only if they bind around their 
arms the motto: ‘Privilege has its 
obligations.’”’ It is too late to ask Miss 
Benedict just what she did really think 
about birth-control. She _ certainly 
knows now what God thinks about it. 

Her final conclusion is that the family 
in the United States is an institution 
remarkably adapted to our treasured 
way of life. If that is so, our American 
way of life has reached an advanced 
stage of decadence. May God have 
mercy on it! 
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When it became known that Father 
Vosté was seriously ill and about to 
undergo an operation, letters began to 
flow towards his sick bed from all parts 
of Continental Europe, England and 
Ireland, and the United States. Many 
of them unfortunately arrived too late 
to be read, for on February 24 God 
called to Himself the soul of the Most 
Reverend Father James-Marie Vosté, 
O.P., $.T.M., S.Scr.D., Secretary of the 
Biblical Commission, who had spent 48 
of his 66 years in religion. 

Thus ended an exemplary life of study 
and of great service to the Church. 
Born in Bruges on May 3, 1883, Frede- 
rick Vosté entered the Dominican Order 
at La Sarthe, taking the name of James- 
, Marie. After he finished his philosophi- 
cal and theological studies in the 
Studium of the Order at Louvain, com- 
plemented with University studies under 
Ladeuze and van Hoonacker, he was 
ordained priest on September 21, 1906. 
In 1909 he went to the Ecole biblique in 
Jerusalem for further study, and two 
years later obtained the Licentiate in 
Scripture from the Biblical Commission. 
In November of that year (1911) he was 
called to the Angelicum in Rome to 
teach New Testament exegesis; it was a 
post which he filled with brilliance and 
honor for thirty-five years, until his re- 
tirement two years ago. 

Almost from the first he manifested a 
remarkable talent for clear exposition of 
the difficulties attendant upon Scrip- 
tural exegesis. His classes were models 
of interest and order, and showed him to 
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be blessed with a sound conservative 
judgment. His writings soon began to 
appear with regularity. The Revue 
biblique, La Ciencia Tomista, Angelicum, 
Biblica, Orientalia Christiana, Divus 
Thomas, and others are magazines to 
which he contributed worthwhile articles. 
Readers of THE HomiLetic anp Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW, too, will recall the high 
standard of his articles which appeared 
in its pages in recent years. 

Father Vosté was the author of many 
books, written in a smooth, flowing 
Latin of which he was justly proud. He 
wrote Commentaries on the Thessalo- 
nians and Ephesians, Studies on St. 
John, on St. Paul, on the Acts of the 
Apostles, on the Parables of Our Lord 
(perhaps his greatest work), and nu- 
merous brochures on questions such as 
the Synoptic Problem, the Sects of the 
Jews, the Baptism, Transfiguration, and 
Virginal Conception of Christ. He 
wrote an excellent book on Inspiration 
also. A complete bibliography (up to 
1943) appeared in Angelicum, 1943, and 
gives the impressive number of articles, 
books, and book reviews of which he was 
author. Yet, even this bibliography 
gives only a faint idea of his tremendous 
energy and discipline of life. A constant 
stream of letters from all parts of the 
world—especially since his assumption 
of the post of Secretary of the Bibilical 
Commission—kept him in constant 
touch with the international needs and 
problems of Scriptural studies. 

In 1920 Father Vosté obtained the 
rare degree of Doctor in Scripture. 
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Nine years later he was nominated Con- 
sultor to the Bibilical Commission. In 
1930 he received two high honors: the 
degree of Master in Sacred Theology and 
membership in the Belgo-Flemish Acad- 
emy. The year 1939 saw him created 
Secretary of the Biblical Commission, 
made a Consultor of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Studies, Con- 
sultor of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church, Consultor of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Codification 
of Oriental Law, and President of the 
Commission for the edition of the Chal- 
dean Poniificale. 

Fater Vosté was a recognized expert 
in the Syriac language. In 1940 he pub- 
lished two volumes in Syriac (Theodore 
of Mopsuestia’s Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel) in the Corpus Scripltorum 
Christianorum Orientalium. During the 
past two years, relieved of the burden of 
classes, he could be found daily at his 
desk, patiently and perseveringly work- 
ing on the Syriac texts which will be his 
posthumous work. In fact, he was en- 
gaged in this work until the day pre- 
vious to his entry into the hospital. 

Several noteworthy Scriptural land- 
marks were established during the ten 
years Father Vosté served as Secretary 
of the Bibilical Commission. The En- 
cyclical “Divino Afflante Spiritu’”’ ap- 
peared on September 30, 1943, during a 
year given to commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of another great 
Biblical Encyclical, the ‘‘Providentissi- 
mus Deus.” It seems quite certain that 
Father Vosté played a rather important 
part in the composition of the “Divino 
Afflante Spiritu.”” Within two years the 
new translation of the Psalms, made by 
the Jesuit Fathers from the original 
Hebrew, appeared. While Father Vosté 
did not have an active part in this pro- 
duction, he approved the idea and 
urged the extension of this new Psalter 
throughout the Church. One of his 


most important letters as Secretary was 
that which he sent to Cardinal Suhard of 
Paris on January 16, 1948. It dealt 
with the present Catholic position on 
the much-controverted question of the 
existence of manuscripts or sources in the 
Pentateuch, and of the historicity of the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. THE 
HomILetic AND PastoraL Review was 
the first American magazine to present 
this important document, together with 
Father Vosté’s explanation, to the pub- 
lic. Several other decrees and responses 
of the Commission were issued during 
this time. 

With the death of Father Vosté, then, 
the Church Militant has lost a valiant 
and devoted son. His like will not 
easily be found again—at least, not 
shortly. His friend and long-time asso- 
ciate on the Biblical Commission, Father 
Bea, S.J., Rector of the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Institute, told his students last 
week that Father Vosté’s death is one 
of the severest blows that the Catholic 
scriptural world could possibly have sus- 
tained, for it has deprived us of a man 
who knew more about the actual condi- 
tions and problems of Catholic exegesis 
throughout the world than anyone else. 
This is not exaggeration. Father Vosté 
had visited all the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Iraq and Iran, England, Ireland and 
America. His visit to the United States 
in the summer of 1946 was a memorable 
one. During his four months there he 
gave more than seventy lectures on 
Scriptural topics, speaking in English, 
Latin or, when in Canada, French. In 
1948 he repeated this feat by visiting 
Spain, and now after his death we learn 
that he had planned to visit South Amer- 
ica this year in the interests of Biblical 
studies. Hardly anyone could be ex- 
pected to be so well-informed as he was 
in the matter of actual conditions on an 
international scale. 
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On February 1, Father Vosté was 
operated on for a cyst. He rallied 
‘temporarily after the operation, but 
eight days later took a definite turn for 
the worse. On February 14, convinced 
of his approaching death, he asked to 
make a general confession to Most Rev. 
Father Suarez, Master General of the 
Dominican Order. He then received 
the Viaticum and Extreme Unction with 
edifying devotion and recollection, and 
asked pardon of all he might have of- 
fended. From that moment on he sank 
steadily, suffering grievously all the 
while. On February 24 he lapsed into 
a coma, and finally, at 1:30 p.m., ex- 
pired peacefully in the Lord. 
Father Vosté was highly esteemed by 
the Pope, and during his stay in the 
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hospital repeatedly received special 
blessings from His Holiness. The fu- 
neral services for this intrepid laborer in 
the vineyard of the Church took place 
at the Church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva on Saturday, February 26. 
The Solemn Mass was celebrated by the 
Most Rev. Fr. Suarez, O.P., assisted by 
Fathers Tyndal-Atkinson and Sparks. 
The presence of hundreds of Religious, 
of two bishops, and of the members of 
the Biblical Commission, testifies to the 
great esteem in which Father Vosté was 
held. After the solemn recitation of 
the burial service, he was laid to rest in 
the Dominican plot of the cemetery in 
Rome. May he rest in peace! Amen. 
Ricuarp T. Murpny, O.P. 

The Angelicum, Rome. 
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Rising with Christ: 


The Blessing of the Baptismal Font 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


me is the memorial of the 
Resurrection of Christ. The celebration 
of the Christian Pasch, however, is not 
merely a subjective remembrance of 
the historical fact of the rising of Christ 
—a memorial in thought, in the mind, 
associated with pious sentiments. The 
Easter celebration is the setting up of a 
living memorial, of an objective monu- 
ment: it is a renewed, a continued, 
rising of Christ in His Mystical Body. 
The communication of the life of the 
gloriously risen Christ to souls, the 
rising of new members to supernatural 
life, the rising of living members to a 
higher, more intensive, more sublime 
life in Christ—this is the virtually con- 
tinued Resurrection of Our Lord; this is 
the objective memorial of Christ’s 
victory over death. 

The Resurrection of Christ and its 
mystical continuation are the motives 
around which the Easter Liturgy is com- 
posed. ‘These two ideas alternate as 
immediate subject of the different parts 
of the Easter Liturgy, particularly of the 
Liturgy of Holy Saturday, which is the 
ancient Liturgy of Holy Easter begin- 
ning on the preceding night and con- 
cluding in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist at the first dawn of Easter 
Sunday. Since the Liturgy is light and 
life, instruction and sacred action, both 
ideas are unfolded under this double 
aspect: first in the Lessons (i.e., in the 
twelve Prophecies), then as the fulfill- 
ment of them (for the second time) in 
sacred action with the celebration of the 


Holy Eucharist and with the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments of Baptism 
(upon which in ancient times followed 
immediately Confirmation) and _ the 
Eucharistic Communion. For a higher 
solemnity in the celebration of the two 
greatest Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Holy Eucharist, the Church surrounded 
them with two impressive ceremonies, 
preparing and disposing the catechu- 
mens for their reception with two great 
sacramentals: the Eucharistia Lucer- 
naris and the blessing of the baptismal 
font. The Eucharistia Lucernaris (the 
blessing of fire) and the blessing of the 
Easter candle are but two variations of 
one and the same motive; they serve as 
the majestic overture for the entire 
Liturgy of Holy Saturday, giving due 
prominence to the idea of the Resur- 
rection of Christ with the brillant sym- 
bol of fire and light. The blessing of the 
font puts the emphasis on the second 
motive, on our rising with Christ, with 
the symbolism of water. Since the 
Sacrament of Baptism is no longer uni- 
versally administered on Holy Satur- 
day, the blessing of the font remains the 
only part of the Liturgy of the Easter 


_ festival that is primarily devoted to the 


idea of the Resurrection of souls with 
Christ. 

The study of this ceremony, one of the 
most magnificent in the year’s Liturgy, 
may help to revive that enthusiastic 
spirit in which the early Christians 
celebrated Easter; it will help us to 
celebrate Easter with that profound 
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consciousness of our rising with Christ, 
with that immense joy and sincere 
gratitude which causes the Church to 
sing about it in the most solemn litur- 
gical prayer and melody of a Eucharistic 
canticle. 


ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF CEREMONIES 


St. Basil speaks of the blessing of the 
baptismal water as of apostolic origin 
(P.G., XXXII, 187): “‘Alia habemus 
ex doctrina scripto tradita, alia recepi- 
mus ex traditione apostolorum. Bene- 
dicimus et aquam baptismatis et oleum, 
ex quibus scriptis? Nonne a tacita 
secretaque traditione?’” The Pastor 
Herme and the Epistle of Barnabas, 
documents of the second century, exalt 
the sublime effects of baptismal water. 
St. Ireneus (P.G., VII, 1247-48) de- 
clares that the waters which confer 
sanctification are sacred in themselves. 
The Canons of St. Hippolytus speak 
with highest respect about the pure and 
holy water. 

A special blessing is formally attested 
in the third century. Against a certain 
lady by name Quintilla, who denied the 
efficacy attributed to the baptismal 
water as absurd and incomprehensible, 
Tertullian wrote the book ‘‘De bap- 
tismo,’’ wherein he makes this state- 
ment: “Igitur omnes aque de pristina 
originis prerogativa sacramentum sanc- 
tificationis consequuntur invocato Deo. 
Supervenit enim statim Spiritus de 
ceelis, et aquis superest sanctificans eas 
de’ semetipso, et ita sanctificate vim 
sanctificandi combibunt”’ (De Bap- 
lismo, cc. 3-4). St. Cyprian demands 
(Ep. lrx, 1): “Oportet mundari et 
sanctificari aquam prius a sacerdote, ut 
possit baptismo suo peccata hominis 
qui baptizatur abluere.”’ St. Ambrose 
writes (De Spiritu Sanco, in P.L., XVI, 
723): “‘Si qua in aqua gratia, non ex 
natura aque sed ex presentia est Spiri- 
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tus Sancti; aqua non mundat sine 
Spiritu . . . que (presentia Spiritus 
Sancti) aquas sacerdotalibus invocata 
precibus consecrat.’”’ The same state- 
ment is found in De Sacramentis (P.L., 
XVI, 422) “Non sanat aqua nisi 
Spiritus Sanctus descenderit et aquam 
illam consecraverit .... Nam ubi pri- 
mum ingreditur sacerdos exorcismum 
facit secundum creaturam aqu, in- 
vocationem postea et precem defert, ut 
sanctificetur fons et adsit presentia 
Trinitatis eterne.”’ 


ANCIENT FORMULAS FOR 
BLESSING OF FONT 


The most ancient formula for the 
blessing is extant in the Euchologium 
Serapionis (362). In that text God is 
asked to send the Holy Spirit upon the 
waters to give them power for genera- 
tion and to fill them with grace. Just 
as God has sanctified the waters of the 
Jordan by His only begotten Son, so 
may the waters of the Font become holy 
and spiritual, that those who are to 
become baptized may be changed into 
spiritual men. This original form de- 
veloped into two different rites, the 
Syro-Byzantine and the Roman. All 
formulas have in common that there is 
one or more exorcisms, and then the 
specific invocation for sanctification. 

The Roman formula in its main 
points is contained already in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, where there are 
found, just as in the present Missal, the 
two parts: (a) the so-called “‘apologia 
sacerdotis’: ‘‘Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus, adesto magne pietatis tuze mys- 
teriis ....’”’ And (b): the blessing 
itself beginning with the words: “‘ Deus, 
cuius Spiritus. super aquas . . . fereba- 
tur,” and finishing with the Doxology: 
“Per D. N. J. Chr. . . . qui venturus est 
judicare . . . seculum per ignem.” Al- 
though the patristic testimonies re- 
ferred to above speak already of the 
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prayer as an “invocation” or ‘‘prex” 
(terms used to designate the Eucharistic 
Canon), the solemn form of a Preface is 
first used inthe Gregorian Sacramentary. 
The infusion of oil and chrism, which 
follows the Doxology, is of rather recent 
date. Chrism was infused in the 
Gallican Rite, as is attested in docu- 
ments of the seventh century. From 
the Gallican Rite this ceremony entered 
the Roman Rite some time in the eighth 
or ninth century. The infusion of oil is 
a custom of the late Middle Ages, and 
was inserted into the Roman Missal 
together with the ‘“‘Commixtio” of 
chrism and oil by Pope Pius V. 

The chief reasons for the origin and 
development of a special blessing for the 
baptismal font in the Christian Liturgy 
are the following: the greatness of the 
Sacrament of Baptism which the Church 
desires to express with high solemnity; 
the efficacy and the effects of baptismal 
water and the admiration, grateful 
filial veneration, of the Christians for the 
great instrument of supernatural regen- 
eration; the impressive prophetic and 
miraculous symbols for it in the Old and 
New Testament; finally, a particular 
type of the Old Testament Liturgy, 
“the drawing of water,” which was con- 
nected with another ceremony analo- 
gous to the second sacramental of Holy 
Saturday, the solemn illumination of 
Jerusalem on the last day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

The admiration of antiquity for the 
efficacy and the sublime effects of the 
baptismal water is evident from the 
texts cited above, in which the Church 
Fathers confessed their faith in the sac- 
ramental power of baptismal water. 
With regard to the other reasons, a text- 
critical study of the blessing itself re- 
veals the thoughts of the Church, her 
understanding of the types from the 
Old and New Testament, and the in- 
spiration she has accepted for the 


blessing of the water from an analo- 
gous prophetic type of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘ 


SCRIPTURAL BACKGROUND FOR 
THE CEREMONIES 


With an awe-inspiring pageant of 
symbols the Liturgy instructs us on the 
power, efficacy and effects of the bap- 
tismal water in its negative and positive 
aspect. The natural symbolism of 
water and the sacred symbolism, illus- 
trated by the respective miracles of the 
Old and the New Testament in which 
water is the medium for the special in- 
tervention of God, are interpreted in 
the form of a great panorama of sacred 
history. Most of these types are re- 
ferred to twice: first within the Prophe- 
cies, secondly within the rite proclaim- 
ing the realization and actualization of 
what was foretold in the preceding 
prophetic instruction. 

The order of the Prophecies (i.e., the 
types presented within the Prophecies) 
follows chiefly the chronological order. 
The twelve passages are divided into 
four groups of three Lessons according 
to the contents. Each group presents 
three types of the three Sacraments to be 
enacted afterwards—of Baptism, Con- 
firmation and the Holy Eucharist. This 
arrangement is clearly visible in the first 
three groups of the Prophecies. The 
final group of three Lessons appeals a 
last time to the catechumens with ad- 
monitions, incentives and promises. 
Within the first three groups of Lessons 
it is to be noticed that groups one and 
three refer to the three mysteries of 
grace more objectively, while group two 
points out more particularly the sub- 
jective effects. 


FIRST GROUP OF LESSONS 


(1) The narrative, about the Crea- 
tion from Genesis, exhibits the funda- 
mental type for the new creation by the 
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Sacrament of Baptism. The passage 
(Gen., i. 2), ““And the Spirit of God 
moved over the water,” is selected as 
the fundamental type of the blessing of 
baptismal water according to the inter- 
pretation which the Liturgy is giving in 
the second reference to it within the 
subsequent sacred action. 

(2) The second Prophecy concerning 
the deluge (about Noe sending forth 
a dove who carried back a bough of an 
olive tree), refers simultaneously to the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. While in the symbolism of the 
first Prophecy the beneficial, life-giving 
powers of the water prevail, we see in the 
second Prophecy the waters as an in- 
strument of the wrath of God, destroy- 
ing in an immense catastrophe crime 
and iniquity. The dove and olive-twig 
promise the peace and consolation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

(3) The third Lesson about the 
sacrifice of Abraham refers to the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. 


SECOND GROUP OF LESSONS 


(4) The passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea is a figure for the 
descent of the catechumens into the 
waters of Baptism and a type for the 
efficacy and effect of the baptismal 
water in its negative and positive as- 
pects. Just as the waters of the Red 
Sea destroyed the hosts of the Pharao, 
on the one hand, and saved and served 
as a bulwark for the Israelites, so like- 
wise the waters of baptism destroy the 
hosts of Satan, while saving and pro- 
tecting the people of God. 

(5) The Prophecy taken from Isaias 
about the heritage of the servants of 
God refers again simultaneously to 
Baptism and Confirmation. The beauti- 
ful invitation (Is., lv. 1), “‘All you that 
thirst, come to the waters,” recalls the 
inspiring song of the catechumens 
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during the procession to the font (Ps. 
xli, 2-3): “‘As the heart panteth after 
the fountains of water, so my soul pant- 
eth after Thee, O God. My soul hath 
thirsted after the strong living God.” 
The same words refer also to the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation, according to 
the interpretation of St. John (John, 
vii. 37): “‘ ‘If any man thirst, let him 
come to Me and drink.’... Now He 
said this of the Spirit which they should 
receive who believed in Him: for as yet 
the Spirit was not given, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified.” 

(6) ._The Prophecy from Baruch 
praises the wonderful heritage of the 
house of Israel and gives thanks for 
divine providence, for creation, and 
prophetically for the Incarnation. This 
thanksgiving prayer is, as such, a type 
for the Eucharistic canticle. 


THIRD GROUP OF LESSONS 


(7) The grand Prophecy of Ezechiel 
is again a type for Baptism. The vision 
of the vast field covered with the bones 
of the dead of Israel who are revived by 
the Spirit of God, links at the same time 
the power of Baptism with the Paschal 
mystery (Ez., xxxvii. 13): “And you 
shall know that I am the Lord: when I 
shall have opened your sepulchres and 
shall have brought you out of your 
graves, O My people.” 

(8) The eighth Prophecy promises 
again Baptism and Confirmation (Is., 
iv. 4-5): “If the Lord shall wash away 
the filth of the daughters of Sion, and 
shall wash away the blood of Jerusalem 
out of the midst thereof, by the spirit of 
judgment and by the spirit of burning. 
And the Lord will create upon every 
place of Mount Sion, and where He is 
called upon, a cloud by day and a smoke 
and the brightness of a flaming fire in 
the night: for over all the glory shall be 
a protection.” 
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(9) The narrative from Ex., xii. 
1-21, refers to the Christian Pasch. 


FOURTH GROUP OF LESSONS 


(10) The last group of three Lessons 
applies the teaching of the previous nine 
Prophecies to the catechumens in the 
iorm of admonitions, incentives, con- 
solations and promises. The preaching 
of the Prophet Jonas exhorts to penance 
and concludes (Jon., iii. 1-10): ‘‘ And the 
Lord our God had mercy with His 
people.” 

(11) The Lesson taken from the last 
sermon of Moses (Deut., xxxi. 22-30) 
inculcates the law of God and renews 
the promises with the words to Josue: 
“Take courage, and be valiant: for 
thou shalt bring the children of Israel 
into the land which I have promised, 
and I will be with thee.” 

(12) A solemn conclusion of the 
series of instructions is made with the 
narrative from Daniel about the three 
youths in the fiery furnace. The early 
Christians held this story in high es- 
teem, and painted it in the Catacombs: 
it is a prophecy about the future of the 
Church and her salvation in the midst of 
passion and persecution. It serves well 
as encouragement and consolation, as 
prophecy and promise, for the cate- 
chumens. 

The Orations, which have replaced 
the original singing of Psalms, take up 
the ideas of the Lessons and summarize 
briefly their teaching, adding here and 
there principles for their interpretation 
in the spirit of the “theology of history,” 
as for instance in the ninth Oration: 
‘“* | .. intelligant redempti tui, non fuisse 
excellentius quod initio factus est mun- 
dus, quam quod in fine seculorum Pas- 
cha nostrum immolatus est Christus.” 
Again in the eleventh Oration: “ .. .ut 
illa legis iteratio fieret etiam nostra 
directio.” The twelfth Oration con- 


cludes comprehensively: “‘Deus . . . qui 
prophetarum tuorum preconio presen- 
tium temporum declarasti mysteria.” 


TYPES WITHIN THE BLESSING 
FORMULARIES 


Within the prayers of the blessing 
some of the types mentioned in the 
Prophecies are met again, others are 
added. From the wording of the text 
it is evident that the Church’s intention 
is to declare that the sacred rite itself 
constitutes the fulfillment of the Prophe- 
cies. The typical significance of these 
types is now distinctly pointed out, 
particularly the typical significance for 
the sacramental of the blessing of the 
water. Some of the types within the 
blessing are referred to more than once: 
creation occurs three times, the deluge 
twice. These repetitions may be ex- 
plained by the specific structure of the 
rite (cfr. below) as an Anaphora (Canon) 
with a Preface and actual blessing, 
which in its three parts is represented 
as the work of the First, the Second and 
the Third Divine Person. Those types, 
which have not been mentioned in the 
Prophecies, give praise to the beauty of 
the order of grace and its excellence 
above the order of nature; they pro- 
claim the new creation as the work of the 
mercy and lovingkindness of God. 

In the first part of the blessing, which 
is analogous to the Preface of the 
Canon, we find three types: the crea- 
tion, the deluge, and a festival type 
from the liturgy of the Old Testament. 
A particular feature of the narrative 
about creation is interpreted as a figure 
of the blessing of baptismal water: 
‘Deus cuius Spiritus super aquas, inter 
ipsa mundi primordia ferebatur: ul jam 
tune virtutem sanctificationis, aquarum 
natura conciperet.”” In the second type, 
the deluge, is pointed out the symbolism 
of water in its negative and positive as- 
pect: ‘‘ Deus qui nocentis mundi crimina 
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per aquas abluens regenerationis spe- 
ciem in ipsa diluvii effusione signasti: 
ut unius eiusdemque elementi mysterio, 
et finis esset vitiis, et origo virtutibus.” 
The third type mentioned within the 
Preface is contained in the words: 
“*Respice, Domine, . . . qui gratie tue 
affluentis impetu letificas civitatem 
tuam: fontemque baptismatis aperis 
toto orbe terrarum gentibus innovandis 
... In these words resounds the proph- 
ecy of Isaias, xii. 3: “‘ You shall draw 
waters with joy out of the saviour’s 
fountains” (cfr. Ps. xli. 2-4). With the 
prophecy of Isaias is combined the proph- 
ecy of Zachary: “In that day there 
shall be a fountain open to the house of 
David and to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. ... And it shall come to pass in 
that day that living waters shall go out 
from Jerusalem”’ (Zach., xiii. 1, xiv. 8). 
Both prophecies refer to the miraculous 
waters of Siloe as type for the baptismal 
font. The third Prophecy associated 
with the same type is from Ezechiel 
(xlvii. 1-12): “And he brought me 
again to the gate of the house, and be- 
hold waters issued out from under the 
threshold of the house . . . but the waters 
came down to the right side of the tem- 
ple to the south part of the altar.” 


OLD TESTAMENT TYPES FOR 
TWO CEREMONIES 


The waters of Siloe were the subject 
of a very graceful ceremony of the Old 
Testament liturgy at the time after the 
return from exile during the Feast of 
Tabernacles (cfr. Ex., xxiii. 16; Lev., 
xxiii. 34; Deut., xvi. 13; II Mach., 
i. 18). The Feast of Tabernacles was a 
thanksgiving after the harvest for the 
divine providence in the past and the 
present. To this feast (originally intro- 
duced by Moses) were added two cere- 
monies: the one was the “‘drawing of 
water,” the second an illumination of 
the city of Jerusalem. The “drawing of 
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water’’ took place each day of the festi- 
val, but with special solemnity on the 
last. In the morning a priest accom- 
panied by a large crowd went down to the 
pond Siloe and drew water in a golden 
bowl. He returned in solemn pro- 
cession to the Temple, went up to the 
altar of holocausts, put some wine into 
the water and poured the bowl out over 
the altar while the people marched in 
procession around the altar singing the 
great Hallel to the sound of trumpets. 
The joy at this ceremony was so enthu- 
siastic that the people used to say: “He 
who has not seen the joy of the drawing 
of the water, has never seen true joy in 
his life.” On the same day in the even- 
ing took place an illumination of Jerusa- 
lem: four gigantic candelabras were set 
up in the court of the women and lighted, 
so that their radiance was cast all over 
the city. The ecstatic joy of the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem was now at its cli- 
max. Some of the nobles performed on 
this occasion a liturgical dance with 
torches, while levites were singing the 
gradual Psalms with the sound of trump- 
ets, standing on the steps which led 
from the court of the men into that of 
the women. 


CHRIST’S REFERENCES TO 
OLD TESTAMENT TYPES 


Our Lord Himself referred to both 
ceremonies as to types (John, vii. 37): 
“And on the last and great day of the 
festivity Jesus stood and cried saying: 
‘If any man thirst, let him come to Me 
and drink. - He that believeth in Me, as 
the Scripture saith, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living waters.’”  Like- 
wise on the same occasion Christ re- 
ferred to the lighting of the candelabras 
(John, viii. 12): “Again therefore, Jesus 
spoke to them saying: ‘I am the light 
of the world. He that followeth Me 
walketh not in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ ”’ 
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FORMULAS FOR THE ACTUAL 

BLESSINGS 

In the actual blessing beginning with 
“Unde benedico te . . .”’ the sanctification 
of the font is ascribed to the Three Divine 
Persons in succession. With the bless- 
ing of the First Divine Person the follow- 
ing types are mentioned: the creation of 
water, the rivers of paradise, two mir- 
acles with which God provided drinking 
waters for the Israelites in the desert— 
once from bitter waters (Ex., xv. 23-25) 
and once from a rock (Ex., xvii. 6). 

(a) “... per Deum, qui tein principio, 
verbo separavit ab arida, cuius Spiritus 
super te ferebatur.” 

(b) “Qui te de paradisi fonte manare 
fecit, et in quatuor fluminibus totam 
terram rigare precepit.”’ 

(c) “Qui te in deserto amaram, suavi- 
tate indita fecit esse potabilem. .. .”’ 

(d) “et sitienti populo de petra pro- 
duxit.”’ 

Within the second blessing ascribed 
to Christ the following types are men- 
tioned: 

(a) “... per Jesum Christum .. . qui 
te in Cana Galil signo admirabili sua 
potentia convertit in vinum.” 

(b) “Qui pedibus super te ambulavit: 

(c) “et a Joanne in Jordane in te bap- 
tizatus est. 

(d) “Qui te una cum sanguine de la- 
tere suo produxit.” 

Within the third blessing ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit we find mention of the 
creation, deluge, and baptism of Christ: 

(a) “Descendat . . . virtus Spiritus 
Sancti. Totamque huius aque sub- 
stantiam, regenerandi foecundet effectu”’ 
(cfr. Preface: “Deus, cuius Spiritus super 
aquas ... ferebatur: ut jam tunc virtu- 
tem sanctificationis, aquarum natura 
conciperet’’). 

(b) “Hic omnium peccatorum ma- 
cule deleantur: hic natura . . . ad 
honorem sui reformata principii, cunc- 
tis vetustatis squaloribus emundetur” 


(cfr. Preface: ‘Deus, qui nocentis mundi 
crimina per aquas abluens regenera- 
tionis speciem in ipsa diluvii effusione 
signasti.. .”’) 

(c) “...ut omnis homo sacramentum 
hoc regenerationis ingressus, in vere in- 
nocentiae novam infantiam renascatur.” 

The rite opens with a twofold intro- 
duction: (a) the Procession to the Font 
with a blessing upon the catechumens: 
“Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, respice 
propitius ad devotionem populi renas- 
centis”; (b) the so-called “apologia sa- 
cerdotis” asking for divine assistance 
that the blessing may be valid and ef- 
ficacious: “Deus, adesto magne pieta- 
tis tuze mysteriis . . . ut quod nostre 
humilitatis gerendum est ministerio, vir- 
tutis tuze impleatur effectu.” This 
prayer has a parallel within the Exultet: 
“Adstantes vos fratres carissimi .. . 
Dei omnipotentis misericordiam in- 
vocate.” 

For an adequate understanding of the 
rite and for a worthy appreciation of its 
beauty the following principles have to 
be considered: (a) its composition in 
the solemn form of a Eucharistic prayer 
(.e., on the analogy of the Canon of the 
Mass); (b) the Trinitarian idea, the 
invocation for sanctification of the water 
being directed to each of the three Di- 
vine Persons in succession; (c) the con- 
nection and analogy in structure with 
the blessing of the Easter candle. 


ANALOGY TO THE EUCHARISTIC 
CANON 


In analogy to the ancient form of the 
Eucharistic Canon we may distinguish 
in the blessing all the essential elements 
of the Eucharistic canticle: 

Orate Fratres (the so-called “Apologia 
sacerdotis”).—This corresponds to the 
“Orate Fratres” of the Mass, just as is 
the case in the Erullet. Although this 
prayer does not belong to the Canon, it 
is the immediate introduction to it. 
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Opening Dialogue—Dominus vobis- 
cum, Sursum corda, Gratias agamus, etc., 
Dignum et justum est. 

Pre-Consecratory  Invocation.—This 
comprises the invocation of the First 
and of the Second Divine Person. The 
invocation of the First Divine Person 
(which opens with the words: “Domine 
sancte, Pater omnipotens, zterne Deus)” 
continues with another “apologia sacer- 
dotis,’’ which extends as far as “‘etiam 
ad nostras preces, aures tue pietatis in- 
clinas.”” Thereupon follow three types 
of the blessing: (a) “Deus, cuius Spir- 
itus super aquas . . . ferebatur;’ (b) 
“qui regenerationis speciem in ipsa dil- 
uvii effusione signasti;” (c) “qui gratie 
tue affluentis impetu letificas civitatem 
tuam.” The narrative of the types con- 
cludes with the application of their sig- 
nificance to the blessing: “ut tue ma- 
jestatis imperio sumat (fons) Unigeniti 
tui gratiam de Spiritu Sancto.” The 
sanctification of the water is specified 
with the effects it is to produce in bap- 
tism: “‘ut coelestis progenies emergat ... 
ut omnes in unam pariat gratia infan- 
tiam.” The invocation is specified a 
second time in the form of an exorcism: 
three terms refer to the powers of dark- 
ness themselves: “omnis spiritus im- 
myndus . . . tota nequitia diabolice 
fraudis . . . contraria virtus”’; three 
terms refer to their activity: ‘non 
insidiando circumvolet, non latendo 
subrepat, non inficiendo corrumpet.” 
Again with three terms the positive ef- 
fects of the exorcism upon the water are 
proclaimed: (a) sit sancta et innocens; 
(b) libera ab omni impugnatoris incursu; 
(c) totius nequitie purgata discessu. 
Three terms also refer to the sanctifica- 
tion of its action: (a) sit fons vivus; 
(b) regenerans; (c) unda purificans. 
Just as before the exorcism reference is 
made to the effect of Baptism, so is 
added after it: ‘ut omnes hoc lavacro 
salutifero . . . perfecte purgationis indul- 
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gentiam consequantur.” After the invo- 
cation and specification of the blessing 
with the effects it is to produce, the 
priest imparts the first threefold blessing 
upon the water: “Unde benedico te...” 
This blessing is imparted in the name of 
the First Divine Person: ‘‘per Deum... 
cuius Spiritus super te ferebatur, qui te 
de paradisi fonte manare fecit, . . . qui 
te in deserto fecit potabilem . . . et si- 
tienti populo de petra produxit.” The 
second blessing is imparted in the name 
of Christ: “Benedico te et per Jesum 
Christum.” With this blessing are 
mentioned four types of the New Testa- 
ment: the miracle of Cana; the walking 
of Christ upon the waters of the sea; 
Christ’s baptism in the Jordan; the 
flowing forth from the side of Christ of 
blood and water. 

The narrative of the institution (the 
last mystery mentioned) takes the place 
of the “Qui pridie quam pateretur’’ of 
the Canon: “Qui te una cum sanguine 
de latere suo produxit: et discipulis suis 
jussit ... dicens.” 

Consecration—The words of Christ 
with which the Sacrament of Baptism 
was instituted (‘“Ite, docete omnes 
gentes, baptizantes eos in nomine Patris, 
et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti’) and the 
breathing upon the waters with the 
prayer, “Tu has simplices aquas tuo ore 
benedicito,” take the place of the conse- 
cration of the Canon. Christ instituted 
the Sacrament of Baptism; He did not 
institute the sacramental of the blessing 
of the baptismal waters. Its institution 
by the Church is interpreted in the text 
of the blessing as an extension of the in- 
stitution of baptism. In virtue of the 
power the Church is given over the Sac- 
rament of Baptism, she has also re- 
ceived the power to bless the baptismal 
waters. 

Anamnesis.—T he “Unde et memores”’ 
of the Canon is represented in the words: 
“‘Haec nobis praecepta servantibus.” 
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Post-Consecratory Invocation.—Just as 
the Epiklesis of the Eucharistic Canon 
follows the Consecration, so in the bless- 


ing of the water we find the threefold 


invocation of the Holy Spirit: “‘Descen- 
dat in hanc plenitudinem fontis virtus 
Spiritus Sancti.”” Once more reference 
is made to the effects of Baptism. 

The doxology “Per ipsum, etc.,”’ of 
the Canon has its parallel in the blessing 
with the conclusion: “Per Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum, etc.” The 
doxology of the blessing has an eschato- 
logical character on account of the burn- 
ing Easter candle, the symbol of the 
glorified Christ, immersed into the water 
with the invocation of the Holy Spirit. 


TRINITARIAN STRUCTURE 
OF THE BLESSINGS 


Patristic theology (of the third and 
fourth century) exercised a decisive in- 
fluence on the development of the Canon 
into its present form by two statements: 
(a) consecration, as every divine action 
“ad extra,”’ is common to the Three Di- 
vine Persons: (b) consecration is ac- 
complished by the words of Christ. In 
consequence of the first statement, the 
Eucharistic invocation and thanksgiv- 
ing had to be made three times (to each 
of the Three Divine Persons); in conse- 
quence of the second statement, all the 
prayers had to be arranged around the 
words of Christ as the center, and, cor- 
responding to the order of the Divine 
Persons, the invocation of the First Per- 
son had to precede and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit had to follow the words 
of Christ. The Trinitarian principle was 
applied in the structure of the blessing of 
the baptismal font when it was given 
the most solemn form of an Eucharistic 
canticle. It was carried through in this 
sacramental more strictly than in any 
other blessing of Eucharistic composition 
because of the fact that Christ has insti- 
tuted the Sacrament of Baptism explic- 


itly with the words: “... in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

The tripartite structure already ap- 
pears clearly in the Prophecies: the 
first nine Prophecies which present types 
of the Old Testament, are divided into 
three groups of three lessons. The Prophe- 
cies are followed and concluded with 
three admonitions to the catechumens. 
There is in the Prophecies the reference 
also to the three Sacraments: Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Eucharist. 

The Trinitarian structure within the 
blessing is not only visible in the three- 
fold invocation and the threefold blessing 
enshrined in the words of institution, but 
is applied also within two single invoca- 
tions. To the invocation of the Father 
are added three types: creation of wa- 
ter, deluge, the holy waters of Jerusa- 
lem; the exorcism is pronounced against 
the powers of darkness in three terms; 
the positive effects of the blessing upon 
the water is proclaimed with three 
terms; the blessing imparted in the 
name of the Father is pronounced “per 
Deum vivum, per Deum verum, per 
Deum sanctum.” The Oration, which 
is recited in a low voice after the words of 
institution, says: “Deus omnipotens, 
clemens adesto, tu benignus aspira, tuo 
ore benedicito,” while the priest breathes 
thrice upon the water. The beautiful 
invocation of the Holy Spirit is sung 
thrice. The effect of Baptism is speci- 
fied three times: “Hic omnium pecca- 
torum macule deleantur; hic natura... 
emundetur; ... omnis homo... . renas- 
catur.”” One deviation from the Trini- 
tarian structures seems to occur in the 
four types which follow the blessing in 
the name of the Father, and which are 
joined to the blessing pronounced in the 
name of Christ. This number four is ex- 
plained by the four rivers of paradise, 
irrigating the four regions of the earth 
(one of the types mentioned within this 
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passage). This idea is pointed out ex- 
plicitly! with the rubric: “Hic manu 
aquam dividit, et effundit eam versus 
quatuor mundi partes.”’ 

The parallelism in structure between 
the “Eucharistia Lucernaris” and the 
blessing of the font is obvious. As in the 
Liturgy of the Old Testament the cere- 
mony of the “drawing of the water” and 
the rite of lighting the candelabras were 
closely associated, so are likewise in the 
Liturgy of the New Testament the rites 
of blessing of fire and water associated in 
place and time as the two great sacra- 
mentals of Holy Saturday, composed 
in identical structure. This analogy 
was emphasized in the Middle Ages 
when the “Song over the Waters” was 
written and sung from an illuminated 
roll with the representation of the types 
mentioned therein, just as it was the 
custom for the “Eucharistia Lucerna- 
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EFFICACY AND EFFECTS 
OF THE BLESSING 


The blessing of the baptismal water 
is a most solemn sacramental. Its 
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effects are produced “ex opere operantis 
Kcclesie,” through the power of the 
Church’s prayer. The effects produced 
are those which are according to the in- 
tention of the Church and expressed in 
the solemnity of the rite and in the terms 
of the prayer. The exorcism expels the 
power and domination of Satan, which 
is a consequence of original sin (Rom., 
viii. 22): “For we know that every 
creature groaneth and travaileth in 
pain, even till now.”” The blessing has 
an abundance of supernatural and tem- 
poral effects: it disposes the water as 
an instrument for the reception of the 
power of the Holy Spirit in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism; it imparts many ac- 
tual graces upon the faithful: acts of 
faith, hope, and gratitude for the mercy 
of God. It has also an abundance of 
temporal effects, as it is evident from 
the text, from the practice of the Church, 
from the miracles God has worked in the 
course of history through the use of holy 
water to the joy and happiness of the 
faithful in realization of the prayer: 
“‘Respice, Domine, in faciem Ecclesize 
tue... qui gratie tue affluentis im- 
petu letificas civitatem tuam.”’ 
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Is This Parish Typical? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


Hen: WE have a parish of 401 
family units, with 345 of them home 
owners and only 56 tenants. The par- 
ish is a little over twenty years old, and 
is located in a new suburb where the 
families have at least a comfort wage, 
and some would seem to have an income 
that would have put them in 1918 in the 
class of rich. The present pastor has 
been there for eighteen years and has 
one assistant. There is no complaint to 
make about the Catholic educational 
status of the parish or the church sup- 
port. The pastor during these eighteen 
years has visited annually every home in 
the parish where there was even a rumor 
that one of the persons living in the home 
had Catholic antecedents. He has vali- 
dated quite a few invalid marriages over 
the years, and won a goodly number of 
careless Catholics back to the Sacra- 
ments. From the standpoint of the 
children even of high school age and col- 
lege age attending Catholic institutions, 
the number is very large. Of the 317 
attending any school at all, 274 are in 
one or other kind of Catholic educational 
institution. Yet, the pastor feels that 
there is something wrong with the par- 
ish, and he has an intimation of what it 
is. But let us go into his figures first. 
He divides the entire parish into five 
family groups. 


FAMILY GROUPINGS WITHIN 
THE PARISH 


The first group consists of the 
‘Catholic families.” By this term the 
pastor means that both of the parents 
are Catholic, and that all the members 


of the family have made their Easter 
duty for the year 1948. There are 
218 such families; they have 98 children 
under the age of 6, 176 children between 
the ages of 6 and 16, and 73 children 
over 16 years old. Of these 218 families, 
185 are home owners; 33 are tenants. 
Now let us come to the average number 
of children per family, first reminding 
ourselves that most of the families 
moving into this new suburb were 
newly married. We have this devastat- 
ing figure on the average number of 
children per family: 7.6. Must not a 
community have an average of 3.4 
children per family to ensure race 
survival? 

In the second group are 69 mixed 
marriages, with 63 of the couples owning 
their own homes. These families have 
31 children under the age of 6, 51 chil- 
dren from 6 to 16 years old, and 15 
over the age of 16. These families 
average 1.4 children per family. 

In the third group are 42 widows or 
widowers, all practical Catholics who 
maintain their own homes. These 
households have among them 3 children 
under the age of 6, 10 children between 
6 and 16 years, 20 children over 16 
years. 33 of these families are home 
owners, 9 tenants; the children of this 
group average .8 per home. 

The fourth group includes 45 families 
which belong more or less to the 
“hickory” class. Each one of them has 
one or more members who failed to make 
their Easter duty for the year 1948. All 
these marriages are valid. In 31 of the 
families both parents are Catholic; 
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6 have one parent Catholic; 8 have one 
or other parent dead. 40 of them are 
home owners, 6 are tenants. These 
couples have 9 children under the age 
6, 12 between 6 and 16, and 21 over 16. 
The average number of children to a 
family is .9. Now, 57 out of 108 of 
these souls are practical Catholics; 35 
are indifferent or lapsed Catholics; 
15 have abandoned the faith; 1 has 
joined a non-Catholic church. 

In the fifth group are listed the in- 
valid marriages. These number 27 
families; originally 7 of these couples 
were both Catholics; in 20 of these 
marriages one party was originally 
Catholic. Now 14 members of these 
familes go to the Sacraments, and they 
of course are among the children of these 
27 couples. 19 of the parents go to 
Mass, but manifestly of course not to 
the Sacraments; 12 have given up the 
faith; 2 have joined a non-Catholic 
church. The average number of chil- 
dren is .7 per family. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS 
PARISH? 


Obviously the first thing wrong is the 
suicidal birthrate. Some twenty years 
ago or more, Catholic social scientists 
used to tell us that there is need of 
economic stability for ideal Catholic 
homes. Here we have more than eco- 
nomic stability and to some extent 
riches; perhaps we have that middle 
state that Solomon of old desired as 
ideal—families in which there is neither 
riches in the strict sense of the term 
nor poverty. Yet, if these families 
as a group with less than 1.6 children 
per family are typical of our Catholic 
families two or three generations re- 
moved from the immigrant stock, we 
see what is going to become of the 
Faith in this country now that immigra- 
tion has practically stopped, and an 
increase in numbers is dependent on the 
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maintenance of a high Catholic birth- 
rate. 

We see at a glance, too, the fallacy 
into which so many priests have fallen 
in assuming that once most of the chil- 
dren of a parish are in Catholic schools 
all problems are solved. The chances 
are that those 218 couples who are both 
Catholic were themselves brought up in 
parochial schools; for we learn that 
these 218 couples have only 2 children 
altogether in public grade schools, 5 
in public high schools, and 6 in State 
Universities or technical schools. Yet, 
these same 218 couples average a birth- 
rate that reaches only half of the mini- 
mum for race survival. 

The interesting fact would be to find 
out what proportion of these Catholic 
couples, together with their children of 
Communion age and over, are leading 
the devout life. That is, how many of 
these are going to Holy Communion 
at least weekly, and daily or frequently 
during Lent; how many also are making 
their charity budget each year equal to 
their pleasure budget; and, more telling 
still, how many in the sense of a chosen 
minority are actively apostolic? Even 
a few members in a parish who are 
truly apostolic can transform the entire 
parish. To prove this let us review the 
facts of one such parish that I heard of 
lately from an Australian priest who had 
visited this parish on his first trip back 
to his native Ireland since his ordination 
twelve years ago. 


A PARISH THAT WAS LIVING— 
YET DYING 


This was a large rural parish with a 
pastor and an assistant. During the 
last few decades depopulation had set 
in; the young folks were fleeing their 
native country as if it were plague- 
stricken. One of the national schools 
within the limits of this parish was 
closed for lack of pupils. Somehow or 
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other a handful of the young men made 
up their minds that they were going to 
join a group of apostolic workers among 
the lay employes at the Trappist 
Monastery in nearby Tipperary. They 
got a few other young men to join them 
in an unorganized way, and then went 
and suggested to the aged pastor that 
they would be glad during their own 
free time to put the two cemeteries 
within the limits of the parish in trim 
condition. They worked as many as 
fifteen hours a week in their free time 
to accomplish this, and the whole parish 
suddenly grew proud of the changed 
appearances of their cities of the dead. 
Thereupon they convinced the pastor 
that the vacant schoolhouse could be 
transformed into a parish hall. This 
again they did in their own free time; 
and soon parish entertainments and 
other parish gatherings began for the 
first time. The young men regretted 
that there was only one hurley team in 
the whole parish; so, they proceeded to 
organize a whole league of hurley teams 
within the parish. Long before this 
they were able to convince their vener- 
able pastor that the parish needed a 
Presidium of the Legion of Mary; 
because in spite of the fact that everyone 
went to Sunday Mass, the parish was 
dying civically and socially because 
everyone was unconsciously aiming at 
being a minimist in religion instead of 
trying to be a maximist. The pastor 
consented, but he thought that the 
curate should be the spiritual director. 
However, the young men prevailed upon 
the pastor himself to take over, and now 
the pastor never misses driving a couple 
of miles weekly to be present at the 
Presidium meeting with its 48 young 
men. These young men, two by two, 
have long since visited every family in 
the parish; and where the Rosary was 
not said at night, they have talked that 
family into beginning the nightly 


Rosary; where it was already being said, 
they have suggested that the Fatima 
endings be given to the Rosary. Then 
these same young men felt that some- 
thing should be done to get the rank 
and file of the Catholics of the parish in 
fair proportions to go to daily Com- 
munion. Here was a difficulty that at 
first seemed insurmountable. 

By force of habit the pastor had been 
saying his Mass about 10 o’clock on 
weekdays, for the few pensioners and 
the handful of devotees desirous of 
going to daily Mass and Communion 
were able to fulfill their desire by at- 
tending the curate’s Mass said at a 
relatively early hour. So, the Legion- 
aries who had long since won the old 
pastor over completely had no great 
trouble in persuading him that they 
could get a constantly increasing number 
of daily communicants among the differ- 
ent groups of the parish if he would say 
his weekday Masses at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing, apparently a convenient hour for 
rural Ireland. Here was one more in- 
stance of the unfailing truth under all 
circumstances of the Saviour’s dictum: 
“*Seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, and all things else will be added 
unto you.” And where this is not done 
but its reverse tried, we have the faith 
slowly grow cold and we have Catholics 
whom external temptations can easily 
lead into loss of faith. Let us illustrate 
this by two groups of war workers who 
went over from this same Emerald 
Isle to England to earn large wages in 
factory work. The young men and 
women who emigrated are estimated to 
have been something like 40,000. None 
of these had been missing Mass in their 
native Ireland, where Sunday Mass is a 
matter of routine; but over in England 
where there was no social incentive to 
go to Mass on Sunday, many of these © 
workers began missing Mass. Now 
another group made up of only a few 
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hundred members of a class that had 
been considered hopeless before the 
Legion of Mary opened its hostel in 
Dublin for down-and-out men, were 
also attracted by English war work. 
They went to Sunday Mass to a man, 
and some of them were instrumental in 
getting started several Presidia of the 
Legion of Mary in England. In other 
words, the Legion had striven to make 
these supposedly hopeless men into 
apostolic Catholics, not merely practical 
Catholics, with the result that they 
stood up better in the face of a reli- 
giously alienenvironment than did young 
folks who were looked upon as good 
Catholics from infancy because they 
were conforming outwardly to a Cath- 
olic environment. The same apostolic 
spirit will get rid of non-survival birth- 
rates in any and all parishes. On the 
other hand, where there is lacking the 
apostolic spirit, the secularistic spirit is 
going to prevail, and that will make for 
nonsurvival families in most instances in 
the second and third generation. Let us 
see what just one form of the apostolate 
could do for a parish. First, though, 
let us turn our gaze to that part of the 
world that is colloquially called ‘‘ Down 
Under.” 


HISTORIC MOVE BY THE BISHOPS 
OF AUSTRALIA 


A year or so ago the young Irish 
priest already mentioned (who was an 
assistant Spiritual Director of the Sen- 
atus of the Legion of Mary in Australia) 
began convert work as an incident of 
Legion work in the Melbourne parish 
where he is an assistant. The Legion- 
aries arranged for a Day of Recollection 
for non-Catholics in a Religious house 
at the expense of the Legionaries 
themselves. That was followed up by 
an Inquiry Class. Soon there was 
enough of encouraging experience for 
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this young priest to write an article on 
making an Inquiry Center in each and 
every parish as much a part of parish 
life as the parochial school itself. The 
Cardinal of Sydney was impressed by 
the feasibility of the plan outlined, and 
put it before the Bishops last spring at 
their annual meeting. Thereupon the 
Bishops decided that every parish as 
soon .as possible would have a convert 
center, and even more than one convert 
center where the population warranted 
extra centers. Seven parishes in Mel- 
bourne have already started these cen- 
ters. And our young priest in two such 
classes last year had made, all told, 100 
converts outright. Another young 
priest, from his first class in Sydney 
numbering 105 prospective converts, 
succeeded in getting 52 into the Church 
at the end of the course. So, it would 
seem that the Bishops and the priests of 
Australia visualize doing convert work 
during this next generation in the same 
proportions that they have done paro- 
chial school extension work in the last 
couple of generations. At the present 
time ninety percent of the grade school 
population among Catholics are in paro- 
chial schools. Now the Bishops look 
forward in less time than that to having 
a Catholic population on the Continent 
of ninety percent as against twenty per- 
cent at the present time. 

To this argument it may be responded 
that only a handful of people, relatively 
speaking, in a parish would be used for 
the scouting of prospective converts, and 
for being part instructors of those same 
prospective converts—especially when 
each organized lay person is assigned as 
a patron to a prospective convert and 
inducts that prospective convert into 
Catholic practices, demonstrating to 
him or her by example what the Catholic 
lay life is. This is quite true as far as 
the organized apostolate goes; but the 
Maryknoller, Father Keller, is propagat- 
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ing with rare success the unorganized 
apostolate; and in this everyone from 
the young first Communicant upward 
can share. A confrére of Father Keller 
told me the other day that a Texas 
non-Catholic ordered 10,000 copies of 
“You Can Change the World” for 
distribution among libraries. This in- 
dicates that Father Keller is enlisting 
non-Catholics in a sort of informal 
catechumenate. And making everyone 
alert to the possibility of converting 
souls, and doing what is possible in a 
prudent way to convert souls, is nothing 
else than hearkening back to the early 
Church in which every Catholic, even 
every catechumen, was an apostle. 


WORKING FOR THE CONVERSION 
OF SECULARIZED CATHOLICS 


When we find a whole group of 
married couples running into several 
hundred who show an average family 
of less than two children, we can fairly 
conclude that these people as a group 
are practising natural birth control 
at the best; for there is no excuse in 
families that have an. income at least 
of comfort proportions (and going on 
from there even to middle-class in- 
comes) for showing an unmistakable 
trend to birth control. We can find 
only one explanation of the perverted 
sacrifice that is required for the practice 
of lawful birth control; and that ex- 
planation lies in a secularism that desires 
‘‘the all things else” without the exercise 
of any effort. Yet, these same groups 
can be slowly won over to the practice 
of the devout life through Days of 
Recollection and through prudent and 
zealous exhortations in the confessional. 
During Missions and Tridua, preachers 
might hold out to people generally the 
meaning of spiritual riches, and behind 
them of the salient fact that everyone 
in the Kingdom of God with sufficient 


sense to commit a mortal sin can go in 


for affluence in divine grace—this con- 
sisting in the various stages of soul 
growth from spiritual infancy to full 
spiritual maturity. While in the tem- 
poral order only few can be rich, only 
few distinguished in this or that occupa- 
tion, yet in the spiritual order all are 
called to supernatural riches and eternal 
distinction, and nothing but their own 
recreant will can interfere with their 
eventually gaining that goal. It would 
be interesting to know if this parish, 
where there are 218 Catholic families 
who seemingly could be the best kind of 
Catholics, has a single home which has 
so much as heard of Garrigou- 
LaGrange’s “‘ Three Ages of the Interior 
Life,” a monumental work in two great 
volumes explaining the science and art 
of amassing spiritual riches from an 
initial of soul security into gigantic 
proportions. And might not priests 
working in parishes, teaching in schools 
and preaching missions, novenas and 
other forms of spiritual exercises, well 
ask themselves if they have been faithful 
in preaching the Gospel injunction of 
being perfect even as the Heavenly 
Father is perfect. Isn’t it very likely 
that we priests have aimed so low that 
countless Catholics have turned their 
idealism into temporal lines and away 
from eternal lines? 


AIMING AT THE IDEAL OF 
SACRAMENTAL ACHIEVEMENT 


The distinguished lay co-author of 
“Souls at Stake” develops, in his 
chapter headed ‘‘ Marriage at a Price,” 
the thought that couples before marriage 
should be given the ideal of embracing 
marriage as one of two forms of sacra- 
mental achievement in the Church of 
God. He points out that, outside of 
Sacred Orders, there is no other sacra- 
mental career but the marriage of 
Christians; and that married Christians 
in the state of grace have at every turn 
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an actual sacramental help to make the 
discharge of their duties easier and to 
enhance the enjoyment of their rights. 
This thought is developed in the January 
issue of The Family Digest under the 
heading, “‘Mr. & Mrs. Apostles: Trust 
God, then work for Him.” I would 
judge that the Kansas City family, 
written up locally on the occasion of the 
eldest son’s first Mass last Easter 
(and recently in THE HommetIc and to 
some extent in the January Catholic 
Digest), enjoys about the same economic 
status as possessed by many of those 
218 families we have referred to above. 
Let us recall that the Kansas City 
family was initiated into the practice of 
daily Communion when the eldest 
member, a girl, was in the grade school. 
Now, if a busy doctor and his wife 
(who personally did most of the work 
in looking after that house full of 
children) found time to go to Mass and 
Communion every day, what prevents 
most of the people in the parish we are 
discussing from doing the same? Some- 
where along the line they seem not to 
have been given Catholic idealism, in 
spite of having been brought up in 
parochial schools and in many instances 
Catholic high schools and in some in- 
stances in Catholic colleges; and in 
almost. every case this education took 
place since the historic decree on daily or 
frequent Communion. And who is 
responsible for that seemingly lick- 
and-promise training in noble Christian 
living given these adults when growing 
up? Some guilt attaches to the parents 
of these couples who are now parents 
themselves in jejune proportions; for 
their parents were not brought up to 
know what the mind of the Church 
is on early and frequent Communion. 
But when the transition came, the 
Catholic school to some extent could 
have supplied the deficiency, and mis- 
sionary priests to a greater extent, but 
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parish priests and their assistants to the 
greatest extent. 


HOW CAN PRESENT SITUATION 
BE DEFENDED? 


It might be pleaded that the priests of 
the transition period were like old dogs 
that can learn no new tricks. This plea, 
though, can hardly be sustained; for 
even on the foreign missions there were 
found priests who succeeded in intro- 
ducing frequent Communion among 
large numbers, to say nothing of isolated 
parishes in Europe and in the United 
States where a consistent and an in- 
telligent effort was made to carry out 
in a feasible way what the sainted 
Pius X declared to be the mind of the 
Church. Centuries before, the Council 
of Trent had asserted that it was the 
wish of the Church no less than of the 
Divine Master Himself that the laity 
would approach the altar as often as 
they assisted at Mass. Priests of that 
transitional period did not realize that 
they were living on the eve of an era of 
secularism raised to the nth degree. 
The divinely guided Church realized 
this at least implicity; and, if Pope 
Pius X had been listened to in a spirit of 
filial and glad obedience, secularism 
could have long since been turned back. 
And it will be turned back as soon as 
parishes in a dominant number the 
world over get so far in the way of daily 
and frequent Communion as that In- 
dianapolis parish had progressed twenty 
years ago when a non-Catholic stranger 
in the neighborhood, after seeing crowds 
for several weeks going to church every 
morning, asked when the mission would 
ever end. The custodians of the Bread 
of Life are Jargely responsible for the 
secularism among those 218 Catholic 
families, which could have been made 
idealists, and then would likely have 
gone in for truly sacramental achieve- 
ment. 





Mountain Missions 


By CORNELIUS McGRAW, C.P. 


L. WAS THE Fourth of July. My 
two Masses were early enough to enable 
me to catch the noon train for the 
Mountains. At Ashland, where we 
changed trains, Number 38 was waiting 
for us. The coaches had been standing 
in the sun for hours and were red hot. 
The fans had little effect. But the 
passengers didn’t seem to mind. It was 
a friendly train, with a friendly crew, 
serving friendly people. Some of the 
passengers were hill peoplereturning from 
visits or vacations or business, that took 
them to Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
or New York. Others were going to visit 
friends or relatives in the mountains. In 
the rear of the coach a quartette sang 
happily—but softly. Four stops were 
scheduled, but we made at least fourteen 
—very leisurely. There was no hurry: 
the conductor inquired about Aunt 
Susie, about Grandpa’s rheumatism, 
about the baby. Finally, after wig- 


gling and squirming and twisting along 


the Big Sandy and crawling over the 
hills for two hours and forty minutes, we 
covered sixty-six miles and reached 
Paintsville, the northern gateway to the 
mountains, and the seat of St. Michael’s 
Mission Center. There is no church in 
Paintsville, but the previous bishop put 
up a good substantial rectory. 


150 CATHOLICS AMONG 
145,000 POPULATION 


Father Joseph Wimmers is in charge 
at St. Michael’s. He insists he is not a 
pastor—that he was never appointed 
pastor; that he is a diocesan Missionary. 
He has spent six of his twelve years as a 


priest in Paintsville. Years ago he spent 
his vacations as a seminarian teaching 
catechism to the people he now serves. 
He knows the hill people and loves them. 
He “belongs.” His parishioners, 150 of 
them, are scattered through five counties 
—Johnson, Floyd, Martin, Magoffin, 
and Morgan. The Federal Census says 
that the population of the five counties 
is 145,000. 

Father Wimmers has an assistant, but 
he lives thirty miles away at Martin, 
Kentucky, where he is also chaplain to 
Our Lady of the Way Hospital, which 
was opened a year ago. The two priests 
cover the five counties. Beauty and 
Wayland have churches (both in need of 
repairs). At Weeksbury and Wheel- 
wright Mass is offered in the community 
church. At Martin it is offered in the 
hospital chapel, and at Prestonsburg 
in a private home. At Paintsville the 
people attend Mass in the chapel of Our 
Lady of the Mountains School. The 
missions are not self-supporting, but 
with help from the Bishop the priests 
manage to live and to keep their cars 
running. Gas and tires are quite an 
item of expense. Until ten years ago, 
Van Lear was the mission center. A 
dwindling Catholic population led to the 
removal of the center to Paintsville. 
There is still a church and cemetery at 
Van Lear, and five fallen-away Catholic 
families. Mass was discontinued three 
years ago when the only ‘‘practical” 
Catholic committed suicide. 

There is every sign of prosperity in the 
mountains. They produce some gas and 
oil, but the two great products are coal 
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and children. The C&O is pushing new 
track into the hills from the east, and the 
L&N is putting in track from the west. 
New coal fields are being opened; new 
tipples are being erected; the improve- 
ments are costing millions of dollars. 
New stores and homes are going up. 
New roads are being opened into the 
hills—but prosperity has its price. The 
newspapers have told of a dozen or more 
miners with broken backs leaving for 
California for treatment—thanks to 
John L. Lewis’s welfare fund. We ought 
to remember these miners with broken 
backs when we are tempted to gripe 
about the rise in the price of coal. 

The homes in some of the camps are 
excellent; in most they are good; ina 
few, conditions are bad. Houses outside 
the camps and in the towns are sur- 
prisingly good. There are some cabins 
left, especially back in the hills off the 
highways. There are still people back in 
the hills who have never seen a train or 
automobile, and who are born and live 
and die without a doctor. The towns 
have good schools, small hospitals, and 
all the things we associate with modern 
city life—especially movies. We saw a 
few one-room country schools in out-of- 
the-way places that are a disgrace. 
Many of the people own their land, and 


have family cemeteries on it. It is said * 


that it is hard at times to buy land even 
for a church, because of these cemeteries. 

The people, as one school principal 
put it, are mostly ‘“‘pure Nordic stock.” 
They speak excellent English, not hill- 
billy. Some have Irish names; their 
ancestors were Catholic. Sixty to 
eighty per cent belong to no church. 
They seem to know practically nothing 
about religion. The towns have the 
usual Protestant churches. The Metho- 
dist minister in one town told us that 
only twenty per cent belong to any 
church in his town. And he remarked 
sadly: ‘“‘This is not a church-going 
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community, Father.”” At Van Lear 
seminarians took a census and found 
that sixty per cent belong to no Church. 
We were told of one or two instances of 
human sacrifice. Ten or more years ago, 
at a place called Tomahawk, a man was 
inspired to sacrifice his mother-in-law; 
and he did sacrifice her, with the help of 
some  fellow-worshippers. He and 
several others went to prison. There are 
a few instances of ‘snake worship, “‘but 
it isnot common. In general, the people 
know little about churches and_ less 
about birth control. They are honest 
and hard-working. The abuse of liquor 
is not as common as one would expect 
from miners. One old gentleman in- 
formed us: ‘“‘There is plenty of religion 
up this hollow, but little Christianity.” 

The children are fine healthy boys and 
girls, bright, polite. They crowd around 
the car when we preach. They love 
Catholic funnies and will distribute 
literature gladly. Hardly any go to 
Sunday school, and not ten-per-cent 
know the Lord’s Prayet. Perhaps one 
in a hundred says daily prayers. They 
are religious illiterates. One’s heart 
goes out to them. They have a habit of 
calling you “‘buddie.”” To be called 
“‘buddie” by an eight-year-old sort of 
leaves one speechless. There is a crying 
need for Catholic schools and cate- 
chetical centers. 


VERY LITTLE BIGOTRY— 
JUST INDIFFERENCE 


Except in the towns where the preach- 
ers are a power, there is little bigotry. 
It is said the Klan never flourished in the 
mountains. The people are most 
friendly. They will invite you to stay 
in their homes, to dinner, to come and 
preach in their hollow. In one place the 
preacher had not shown up for a year, 
and they begged us to hold services for 
them. When reminded that we were 
Catholic priests, they replied: ‘“‘We 
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know it.” We were invited to talk to 
two schools. As there were no roads on 
the Kentucky side, we had to cross over 
into West Virginia. We talked from the 
highway—across a double-track rail- 
road, a woods, a river, some more woods 
—to an invisible audience. 

Street preaching has been done in the 
Paintsville district for four years. One 
year Jenkins district was worked in 
twenty-four different places. Preaching 
is done from a car during the daytime. 
As many as ten stops are made in a day. 
A public address system is used. Sem- 
inarians distribute the literature—lots 
of it. A mission is preached for the 
handful of Catholics at night. In some 
places two missions are preached, one at 
seven and the other at eight o’clock. 
This can be done if the places are not too 
far apart, but the missionary won’t live 
long if he keeps it up. Preaching was 
done in seventy places in 1948—places 
such as Beauty and Lovely, Pidgeon 
Roost, and Turkey Creek; Hippo, with 
memories of St. Augustine; Bosco, with 
the “‘upside down” store. Here all 
goods, carloads of them, are thrown on 
the floor. There are great heaps of 
things: shoes, hats, dresses, everything 
imaginable. You rummage through the 
pile. Why the mess? The owner says 
the women like it. They like to rum- 
mage. 

Catholic literature is in great demand. 
Thousands of pieces are distributed each 
year: last year (1948) over three 
thousand funnies—Timeless Topics and 
Treasure Chest. Most of the literature is 
handed out at the stops for preaching, 
but old newspapers and magazines are 
used as “throwing literature.” This is 
tossed out of the car into yards and to 
those walking the highways. It is 
seldom passed up. Men will get off their 
horses; others will put down bags or 
babies to pick up a paper or leaflet. 
Hundreds of subscriptions to Catholic 


newspapers and other literature have 
been sent into the towns and camps. 
There are instances where the papers 
were marked “‘refused.”’ 


LAUNCHING A MISSION AMONG 
THE UNCHURCHED 


Results? Father Wimmers warned us 
four years ago not to look for immediate 
results. ‘“‘Brother,” he said, “if you 
preach for two weeks and don’t run off 
with anybody’s wife, the mission will be 
a success. You will be the first strange 
preacher in years who has stuck to the 
Gospel.”’ Converts have been few. Due 
to lack of personal follow-up, work has 
been rather sketchy. Some inquiries 
have been received; other people asked 
for more literature. For two years the 
preaching stressed the necessity of 
prayer. Thousands of prayer cards were 
handed out. Hundreds of children have 
promised to pray daily—at least to say: 
“‘Jesus, I love You.” The Catholic 
Church has been brought to the atten- 
tion of thousands who had never seen a 
Catholic priest or heard one speak. The 
preaching has shown the possibility of 
converting thousands of mountaineers, 
all unchurched. 

The mountain missions of the Coving- 
ton Diocese cover a vast territory. There 
are centers at Paintsville, Jenkins, 
Hazard, Lynch, and Middlesboro, with 
several just at the edge of the mountain 
country. Great progress has been made 
in the last five years. His Excellency, 
Bishop William T. Mulloy, has bought 
four hospitals at London, Jenkins, 
Hazard, and Martin, Ky., and turned 
them over to communities of Sisters. 
The nuns made great sacrifices to co- 
operate. One community hadn’t a 
single nurse, so they borrowed one from 
France. They put a good old Sister in 
charge of the kitchen and made a school 
teacher the Superior. She has learned 
to operate the X-Ray, and does a good 
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job of it. They are building an addition 
to the hospital. With such a spirit they 
must succeed. 

The Bishop bought a beautiful estate 
at Paintsville. There was one Catholic 
child in the town, but he opened Our 
Lady of the Mountains School. The 
Sisters began under great difficulties; 
school opened a month late; there was 
no heating system in the building; 
there was no equipment of any kind; 
some of the preachers opposed the 
school. Yet, after three years the school 
has nearly a hundred pupils, and this 
year a high school will be opened. Last 
year a grade school was opened at 
Middlesboro, and catechetical centers 
were opened at Richmond and Hazard. 
Several more are planned. Hazard was 
turned over to the Precious Blood 
Fathers, and Jenkins to the Third Order 
Regular. The Missionary Servants of 
the Holy Trinity have just gone into 
Harlan to open that district. The great 
need is for personnel, priests, and Sisters. 
Given personnel and a little financial 
help from kind friends, churches, schools, 
hospitals, and catechetical centers would 
spring up overnight in a dozen or more 
places. The harvest is indeed ripe and 
great, but the laborers are few. 


THE MOST PAGAN GROUP IN 
THE NATION 


The Christian Century (November 17, 
1948) carried an article “‘A Ministry to 
Miners,” by J. Maurice Trimmer. The 
article treats of conditions in West 
Virginia, the leading coal field of the 
country. 


“In Logan County, surrounding the 
thriving mining town of Logan, not 


more than 15% of the people have a 
church connection. In McDowell, 
Raleigh, and Mingo counties, of which 
Welch, Beckley, and Williamson re- 
spectively are the urban centers, only 
about 25% of the population is 
affiliated with any church. Which 
seems to substantiate the claim that 
miners and their families are the most 
unchurched group in the nation. . . . 

“Many miners ask: ‘Why should 
we be interested in the church? What 
has it done for us?’ In general, they 
look to the union, and not to the 
church, for economic justice and other 
incidental benefits. ... The only hope 
is to start with the children.” 


The most systematic and constructive 
effort is being made by the Mountaineer 
Mining Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 


“It operates in fifteen mining towns 
and three counties in the northern 
part of the State. Rev. Richard C. 
Smith is in charge and has head- 
quarters at Morgantown. He is a 
graduate of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. ... 

“What should the Christian forces 
of the nation do about these un- 
evangelized mining areas? First, the 
home mission boards of all denomina- 
tions, recognizing the inability of any 
single denomination or of many func- 
tioning independently to cope with 
the situation, should officially refer 
the problem to the Home Missions 
Council of North America . . . for 
constructive action. . . . Let the 
Council conduct a religious survey of 
the mining areas. ... The church 
must .. . function as a dynamic center 
of religion, recreation, welfare and 
social life... . Theological seminaries 
must help to train men for this 
— type of ministry and leader- 
ship.” é 


: 





The Priestly Power to Bless 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


[ — the power to offer sacri- 
fice and to teach with authority, the 
priest is also invested with special power 
to bless both persons and things. This 
power is a natural outflow of the priestly 
character, and is inseparable from his 
office. In the solemn hour of his 
ordination, the bishop anoints the hands 
of the young priest with oil which he him- 
self has consecrated with wonderful and 
mystical rites—upon Maundy Thurs- 
day. At the same time he prays that 
God may “‘consecrate and sanctify these 
hands, through our unction and Thy 
blessing, that whatsoever things they 
shall bless, they may be blessed, and 
whatsoever things they may consecrate, 
they may be consecrated and made 
holy, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Catholics feel instinctively that a 
priest’s blessing is no empty ceremony, 
but has a deep significance and bestows 
real benefits upon them. But all are not 
able to render unto themselves an in- 
telligent account of the faith that is in 
them. 

In Scriptural language, to bless a 
person or thing signifies very often “‘to 
take a pleasure in it,” or “to look upon it 
with approval.” Thus, we read in the 
opening pages of our Holy Books that, 
when each of the days of creation came 
to a close, God looked upon His work, 
and saw that it was very good, and 
blessed it. In such wise does Moses ex- 
press in words of human language the 
complacency and delight which God was 
pleased to take in His work: He found 
it very good and blessed it, that is, pro- 


nounced it to be in perfect accord with 
His plan and design—the world was 
what He wished it to be. 

Another meaning of the word may be 
gathered from countless instances taken 
from the Old Testament, when it 
evidently expresses a prayer or good 
wishes in behalf of the person blessed. 
When the Patriarch Jacob blesses his 
sons, he does not so much bestow his 
own blessing, as invoke the favor and 
blessing of heaven upon them. The 
word also expresses the praise and 
homage which we owe to the: Majesty of 
God. When the Psalmist exlaims: 
‘* Bless, my soul, the Lord,” he calls 
upon his own spirit to sing the praises of 
God and to take its delight in Him. 


EFFECTS OF THE PRIESTLY 
BLESSING 


When the Church exercises her di- 
vinely given power of blessing persons 
and things, she bestows upon these per- 
sons or things a special consecration or 
holiness. The priestly blessing is akin, 
in its efficaciousness, to the virtue of the 
Sacraments in the sense that, just as in 
the Sacraments the carrying out of an 
external rite signifies and actually pro- 
duces an inward grace, so the external 
rite or ceremony of blessing bestows 
upon the soul certain special, though 
passing, helps of grace. The priestly 
blessing does not directly cause an in- 
crease of sanctifying grace, for this is the 
effect of the Sacraments; it bestows 
what is called actual grace—that divine 
energy which the soul needs in the 
countless emergencies and difficulties 
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of our daily struggle with the devil, sin, 
and our own fallen nature. 

There is, therefore, a vast difference 
between the sacrificial acts of the priest 
and the act of blessing. It is in the 
nature of a sacrifice that the object 
sacrificed should henceforth be utterly 
removed from its ordinary uses (when it 
is not wholly destroyed, as was the case, 
for instance, in the offering of holo- 
causts). When the Church blesses a 
thing, she does not take it away from 
the ordinary uses of human life; she 
merely takes it up, so to speak, and in 
addition to its natural properties gives it 
an added virtue of a supernatural charac- 
ter, whereby it becomes for man a means 
of heavenly grace. Thus, for instance, 
water that has been blessed by the 
Church, while retaining all its natural 
virtue of purifying or of allaying thirst 
and so forth, receives through this bless- 
ing a new and added virtue, so that, 
when it is used by men in a spirit of 
faith, it becomes to them a means of 
grace. The virtue of things blessed by 
the Church is like the virtue that issued 
from the garments of the Saviour: con- 
tact with His adorable Person gave 
these lowly objects a healing power 
which did not belong to them by nature, 
but was wrought through them by the 
Lord of life. In like manner the 
blessing of the Church charges with a 
supernatural energy—if one may so put 
it—the lowly elements which man uses 
for his bodily comfort, so that hence- 
forth, whenever they are used with 
suitable dispositions, they no Jonger 
benefit his body only but even the im- 
mortal spirit within him. 


WHAT OBJECTS MAY BE 
BLESSED? 


There is scarcely anything in the wide 
world which may not, at one time or 
another, become the object of the 
Church’s blessing. Whatever ministers 
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to the needs of man, may also be the 
object of a blessing. However, all the 
things blessed by the Church may be 
roughly brought under two headings. 
Some things the Church blesses for a 
wholly spiritual purpose (as, for in- 
stance, holy water, the consecrated oils, 
rosaries, and so forth), and, once they 
have been blessed, these are no longer to 
be used for ordinary purposes, at least 
normally, but solely as means of grace. 
These things are called “Sacramen- 
tals” —that is, they are akin to the Sac- 
raments and endowed with an efficacy 
which very closely resembles that of the 
Sacraments themselves, though the su- 
preme difference between them and the 
latter is always that the Sacraments 
directly restore or increase sanctifying 
grace, whereas the sacramentals pro- 
cure us those passing helps of God which 
we need during our state of trial. 

There is also an immense number of 
things which are blessed by the Church 
with a view of rendering them harmless, 
rather than of making them actual 
means of grace. To understand this, 
one must bear in mind that there is 
around us an invisible world, made up of 
very powerful beings, whose every intent 
and purpose tends wholly towards evil. 
Catholic teaching in regard to the evil 
spirits and their power and influence in 
the world may be unpopular; men may 
laugh at it and call it a crude survival of 
medieval credulity, but that does not alter 
the truth of things. Who can read the 
Gospels and fail to note the terrible 
encounters between the Son of Man and 
that grim, determined wholly evil power 
of the fallen Angels? The natural power 
of these spirits suffered no loss by their 
fall, and is as great as the natural power 
of good Angels. But, whereas the latter 
are all “ministering spirits sent to 
minister for them who shall receive the 
inheritance of salvation” (Heb., i. 14), 
those others are for ever “wandering 
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through the world for the ruin of souls.” 
Nor do they only seek to encompass the 
soul. Satan has no direct influence over 
the soul: he can reach it only by acting 
upon the body and its senses, both ex- 
ternal and internal. His hatred for God 
ever inspires him with a desire to de- 
stroy God’s handiwork, and, if he cannot 
hurt the soul directly, he is content with 
destroying or harming the body. Since 
he is out of harmony with God, the 
world, and himself, he ever seeks to do 
evil: 
a ene of this be sure, 
To o aught good never will be our 
task, 


But ever to do ill our sole delight; 
As being the contrary to His high 


will, 
Whom we resist. If then His 


providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth 


good, 
Our 9 must be to pervert that 
end, 
And out of good still to find means 
of evil; 
Which oft-times may succeed... . 
(Paradise Lost, 1.) 


The Church is fully conscious of the 
great power for evil of these fallen spirits; 
she is aware of the undying hatred with 
which Satan pursues mankind. But she 
also knows that “‘the prince of this 
world” has been met in open fight, and 
has suffered a grievous defeat. The 
Cross of Jesus Christ is the weapon 
which defeated the dread enemy. In 
the Cross, therefore, the Church has a 
weapon, both defensive and offensive, 
that enables her to meet the enemy in al! 
his guises. Now the devil often makes 
use of the lowly elements which minister 
to the needs of man in order to hurt him. 
Sin has brought down a curse upon the 
world and all it contains, so that the 
enemy has a subtle but very real power 
to make use of material objects to our 
hurt. 


WHY DOES THE CHURCH 

IMPART BLESSINGS? 

With these facts in mind we readily 
understand the prayers and blessings of 
the Church. Whenever she blesses any- 
thing, she always begins with exor- 
cisms—that is, solemn imprecations 
against the evil spirits, bidding them de- 
part from or cease from exercising any in- 
fluence upon the objects of her blessing. 
No blessing is ever given without the 
sign of the cross. The symbol of the 
cross is an all-powerful weapon in the 
hand of the Church. It is a sign that 
must ever remind the devil of his utter 
defeat and consequent impotence. We 
find all this expressed most forcibly in 
the prayers with which the Church 
blesses holy water. ‘“‘I exorcize thee,” 
says the priest when blessing the salt 
which is to be mixed with the water, 
“created element of salt, by the living 
God, by the holy God...that thou 
mayest be made salt from which the evil 
spirit has been cast out, for the health of 
the faithful, and mayest bring to all who 
partake of thee wholeness of soul and 
body: and that there may be banished 
from the place in which thou hast been 
sprinkled, every kind of hallucination 
and wickedness, or craft of devilish de- 
ceit, and every unclean spirit, in the 
name of Him who will come to judge the 
living and the dead and the world by 
fire.” 

Over the water the priest pronounces 
this exorcism: ‘‘I exorcize thee, created 
element of water. . .that thou mayest be 
made water from which the evil spirit 
has been driven out, for the banishment 
of every power of the enemy, that thou 
mayest be able to uproot and cast out 
entirely that enemy himself, together 
with his rebel angels, by the power of the 
same Lord Jesus Christ who will come to 
judge the living and the dead and the 
world by fire” (Ril. Rom., Ad fac. 
aquam bened.). 
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One more prayer from this rite of 
blessing water to illustrate the nature 
and efficacy of the priestly power to 
bless: “‘O God, who for the salvation of 
mankind hast appointed water to be the 
foundation of the greatest mysteries, 
graciously hear our prayers and fill this 
element of water, which has in manifold 
ways been purified, with Thy power and 
blessing; so that this creature of Thine 
may be used in Thy mysteries and en- 
dowed with Thy divine grace to drive 
away devils and to cast out diseases; 
that whatever in the houses or posses- 
sions of Thy faithful shall be sprinkled 
by this water, may be freed from every- 
thing unclean or hurtful. Let no spirit 
of pestilence or baleful breath dwell 
therein. Let all the snares of the enemy 
who lieth in wait for us, be driven forth, 


‘and let everything that threatens the 


safety or peace of the dwellers therein be 
banished by the sprinkling of this water, 
so that the health which they seek by 
calling upon Thy holy Name may be 
guarded from all assaults.” 


CONFERRING SUPERNATURAL 
VIRTUE TO NATURAL THINGS 


It is impossible to express with greater 
nicety the virtue that resides in the 
objects which have received the blessing 
of the Church. Whatever their purely 
natural properties may be, they have 
henceforth an added virtue; they are 
withdrawn from any influence or inter- 
ference of those unseen yet most deadly 
powers, which seek to hurt our bodies 
and souls by the very means which God 
has provided for the upkeep and well- 
being of our temporal existence. 

This is readily understood by the 
Catholic mind. Hence it is that a good 
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Catholic asks for the Church’s blessing 
upon every possible occasion. He will 
not wish to take up his abode in a new 
house, unless it has first received the 
priest’s blessing. When occasion pre- 
sents itself, he asks the priest to bless the 
food of which he partakes. The fields he 
tills, the cattle that serve him, are all fit 
objects for a blessing. Could we but 
know the hidden ways of Providence, we 
should perceive without doubt that 
many a catastrophe is averted by a 
blessing, and many an illness cured by 
the same means. 

In this way the Catholic priesthood, 
with its wonderful and wholly divine 
powers, goes on doing through the ages 
what Christ did during His life on earth: 
“*He passed by doing good” (pertransiit 
beriefaciendo). The priesthood is the one 
and only great organized power ever 
drawn up in battle-array against the 
powers of darkness—against “‘the prin- 
cipalities and powers in the high places.”’ 
To meet this formidable enemy—the 
more formidable because unseen—the 
priest is equipped with weapons forged 
in the armory of God. With these he is 
able to neutralize every influence and 
ward off every open assault of the relent- 
less enemy of mankind. Well does the 
enemy know it: hence his hatred of the 
priest and his tireless efforts to lower 
him in the estimation of men. Hence 
also, whenever and wherever religion is 
attacked, the first blow invariably falls 
upon the clergy. In this we may see 
another proof—not the least weighty be- 
cause it is an indirect one—of the bene- 
ficial influence of the priesthood, an in- 
fluence _ which, after its sacrificial 
powers, is mainly to be found in its 
power to bless both persons and things. 
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Are Missions Outdated? 


By L. G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


A RECENT article in the HomiLetrc 
by Father Donovan scored the Catholic 
Press for neglecting a very newsworthy 
item which the secular papers found 
worthy of extended comment. The 
article was entitled ‘‘The Catholic Press 
Slipped Badly Here,” and dealt with the 
story of a husband and wife in Kansas 
City who have raised a very large family 
with genuine and continuing faith and 
confidence in God. With the main 
thesis of the article no one, certainly, 
can disagree. 

In the course of the article, however, 
speaking of the practical means of 
offering encouragement and help to such 
families, Father Donovan advances the 
idea of the “contemporary mission,” 
which he explains as a series of confer- 
ences on “every phase of the work of 
destroying auto courts and replacing 
them by Catholic homes.” 

An excellent plan, surely; but then he 
goes on to imagine pastors objecting to 
any such plan: ‘‘We wouldn’t have 
more than a handful of people at each 
week’s mission, for missions are dated, 
novenas have taken their place.” On 
which Fr. Donovan comments: “I ad- 
mit that missions describing sins that 
our church-goers are not guilty of are 
dated... .” 

There are several ideas expressed here 
which, it seems to me, bear scrutiny, 
and with the editor’s kind permission 
this writer would like to scrutinize them. 
The writer, let it be confessed, is a 
missionary himself, and for that reason 
may be regarded as a somewhat prej- 
udiced observer. But there are two 


sides to every question, and. before the 
idea of the traditional mission is uni- 
versally written off as outdated, the 
defense should be allowed to speak. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY 
“TRADITIONAL MISSION”? 


By the expression “traditional mis- 
sion” is meant one which concerns itself 
with all classes of people in the parish on 
the basis, primarily, of the obligations 
common to all, and, secondarily, of the 
duties relating to their special circum- 
stances in life. That is the ordinary 
sense in which the word “mission” has 
always been understood, and it* is 
reasonable to suppose that it is to such 
an exercise that Canon Law refers when 
it obliges every pastor to arrange for a 
mission in his parish at least once every 
ten years. 

There are several reasons why some 
pastors regard themselves as dispensed 
from this rule. Fr. Donovan’s mythical 
pastor objects that missions no longer 
attract the people. They served a good 
purpose in a former day, when life was 
less complicated and education less 
widespread. But nowadays the emo- 
tional outbursts of the missionary leave 
the people cold; they do not respond to 
the missionary’s appeal; they stay away 
from the church in great numbers, and a 
half-empty church is a sure sign that 
the idea is outdated. 

Now, it is certainly true that in our 
day and age it is more difficult to in- 
terest our Catholic people in an event 
like a mission than it was fifty years ago. 
We are pulling against a whole host of 
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outside distractions which are the mark 
of our modern civilization—radio, the 
movies, athletic events, etc. But does 
that fact and the consequent smaller 
crowds at church mean that missions 
are outdated? Because many Catholics 
are slothful about attending any extra 
church services, should we cease making 
an effort to persuade them to do so? 
If there has ever been a time when they 
needed instruction and inspiration, it is 
now. All authorities are agreed on the 
fact that there is a considerable leakage 
from the Church. Should we give up 
our efforts to prevent it? 


DIFFERENCE IN PURPOSE BETWEEN 
MISSION AND NOVENA 


In any case, I am inclined strenuously 
to dispute the mythical pastor’s judg- 
ment that at a mission he would have 
only a handful of people present. This 
wrjter has been occupied constantly in 
preaching missions for the past three 
years in widely scattered areas of the 
midwest, and he would say that, at a 
conservative estimate and on the aver- 
age, three-fourths of the whole congre- 
gation have made the entire mission. 
In some places, more particularly in the 
country parishes, the percentage has 
run as high as 90. Nor has this anything 
to do with the nebulous thing called per- 
sonal appeal; by far the majority of the 
active missionaries he has talked to on 
the subject advance the same approxi- 
mate figures. They add up to this: 
given a missionary of ordinary com- 
petence, the mission has lost little of its 
unique attracting power. 

Novenas and other special devotions, 
of course, have their place. But whether 
or not they attract more people, the 
question at stake here is: can they take 
the place of the mission? By their very 
nature, novenas stress the sweetness and 
light in religion rather than the basic 
element of the fear of God. Likewise 
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Fr. Donovan’s “‘new type of mission” 
dedicated to the problems of the family 
can serve a very practical purpose, and 
doubtless the Cana Conference people 
will contend that this is precisely their 
aim. But all these special exercises are 
concerned with special devotions and 
special problems. It is difficult to see 
how they can be regarded as supplanting 
the traditional mission, which is con- 
cerned with getting across to the people 
the basic eternal truths: ‘‘You are on 
earth to save your souls. If you fail, you 
will be condemned to hell.” 

Out of this seriousness of purpose 
there arises another rather common 
objection to the idea of missions. Some 
pastors contend that the mission works 
havoc in their parishes by throwing into 
a state of turmoil many of the more 
pious parishioners, especially those who 
are inclined to be scrupulous. A pastor 
will remark: “‘I had a mission for two 
weeks, and it took me two years to get 
the parish back to normal.” 

No doubt one of the unfortunate by- 
products of a good mission can be the 
temporary upsetting of the scrupulous. 
Whether the havoc is as universal among 
their parishioners as some pastors make 
it out to be, is certainly questionable. 
And while such an effect may follow in 
the case of a few, does that nullify the 
good effect of the mission upon the 
many? Should we eliminate any re- 
flection upon hell because a few will be 
unduly disturbed? Is salutary fear no 
longer the beginning of wisdom? 

In any average parish there are a con- 
siderable number of people who need to 
be severely shaken up. They are com- 
placent in the habit of sin; they do not 
realize the seriousness of the choice they 
have to make; they attend mechani- 
cally to some of their duties as Catholics, 
but the faith has never penetrated much 
beneath the surface. It takes an ex- 
traordinary setting, intensive reflection, 
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and concentrated prayer to make them 
realize the importance of the command- 
ments, especially those that deal with 
their own pet and pampered vices. 
What is there outside of a mission that 
will accomplish this basic work? 

Father Donovan writes: “I admit 
that missions describing sins that our 
church-goers are not guilty of are 
dated.” I wonder what particular sins 
he had in mind. Does he mean missing 
Mass on Sunday or being guilty of in- 
justice of some kind? Among the 
average congregation attending a mis- 
sion there are always some who quite 
definitely need to be reminded of both 
obligations. Does he refer to the sin of 
impurity, and more specifically of birth 
control? If he supposes that birth con- 
trol is a sin which “‘our church-goers are 
not guilty of,” one can only wish that he 
had the opportunity of hearing all the 
confessions during an average mission 
in any State or city of the nation. As 
for the sin of impurity, it was the opin- 
ion of St. Alphonsus that 99 percent of 
all those in hell are condemned there 
because of this sin. Anyone who has 
heard mission confessions over a period 
of time will be ready to accept that 
statement, if not on the authority of St. 
Alphonsus, from personal conviction. 

It is normally quite difficult for a 
pastor to explain the sin of birth control 
in his Sunday sermons. When will the 
people have a chance to hear what is 
right and wrong in this matter outside 
of the special sermons of a mission? 
If a pastor contends that it is not neces- 
sary or seemly to instruct the people as 
to their duties touching on the sixth 
commandment, we cannot help but feel 
that Pope Pius XI had such a one in 
mind when he wrote: “If any confessor 
or pastor of souls (which may God for- 
bid!) lead the faithful entrusted to him 
into these errors or should at least con- 
firm them by approval or by guilty 


silence, let him be mindful of the fact 
that he must render a strict account to 
God, the supreme Judge, for the be- 
trayal of his sacred trust.” 


MISSIONS SHOULD BE ARRANGED 
WELL AHEAD 


Another argument that is sometimes 
advanced against missions, is that the 
missionaries of to-day are a sad lot, and 
no zealous pastor can be expected to 
tolerate them in his parish. 

That there have been, and may be 
now, missionaries unworthy of their 
calling or lacking in elementary pru- 
dence, no one would deny; but that they 
are a minority, and a minority that is 
quickly forced out of the field, is known 
to all whose experience goes beyond 
acquaintance with one or two mission- 
aries. It seems so strange and illogical 
for pastors to condemn the whole idea 
of missions, buttressed as it is by a pre- 
scription of Canon Law, on the basis of 
one unfortunate experience. So often 
such experiences are due to the fact that 
a pastor applies for a mission late in a 
busy season when, as they should know, 
all the regular and busy missionaries 
have long been booked up. The major- 
ity of active missionaries in our ac- 
quaintance are fully scheduled months 
in advance, and are called back to the 
same parishes time and again. 

The outlook of the people no doubt 
changes from one generation to another, 
and the good missionary, while remem- 
bering that the eternal truths do not 
change, nevertheless tries to adjust his 
presentation of those truths to the 
temper of the times; he is continually 
searching for the best avenue of ap- 
proach into the minds and hearts of 
present-day people. But doing this, and 
having seen the results of God’s grace 
poured out during the time of a mission, 
he remains convinced that missions are 
far from being outdated. 
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Thoughts on the Priesthood 


By SACERDOS 


A. THIS season of the year, when 
many hundreds of students in seminaries 
far and near are making proximate prep- 
aration for Holy Orders, the following 
thoughts may be timely and useful. 

(1) The first thing required for the 
priesthood is a vocation in the candi- 
date, and that is determined by: (a) a 
liking for the state and the duties it 
envolves; (b) a fitness for the life and 
work. The fitness is: physical, moral, 
intellectual. So much for the interior 
vocation. The external vocation is the 
call of the bishop or religious superior. 

One sometimes wonders why certain 
men ever became priests. They seem to 
lack a liking or fitness, or both, for the 
life and the work. 

(2) The priesthood is a hard life in 
both temporal and spiritual ways. Of 
course, as regards food, clothing, and 
shelter, most priests that we know are 
sufficiently well off. But ‘man does not 
live by bread alone.” 

In temporal ways the priesthood is 
hard, because’ the priest gives up what 
people generally prize most: (a) his 
parent-home, his relatives and friends, 
and often his native land and country; 
(b) freedom (he is subject to various su- 
periors, he must go where sent and do as 
told, he must live alone or with those 
not of his choosing); (c) the right to 
choose a life-companionand have ahome 
and family of his own; (d) private life 
(the priest is a public person, watched in 
his words and actions by all who know 
and see him; and he is subject to call by 
his flock at all times). The priest’s life 
is also, often and of necessity, a lonely 
one, as his Master’s was. 
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In spiritual ways the priest is required 
to do much more than the laity; his 
moral standards are much higher and 
stricter on account of his lofty spiritual 
functions (preaching, teaching, offering 
Holy Mass, praying his Divine Office, 
administering the Sacraments, being a 
guide and an example to others). The 
priest must be ready and willing to serve 
the people according to need, and, if 
necessary, to risk and give his life for 
them. All this demands a sacrifice and 
an immolation of human nature and of 
natural tendencies that are made only 
with special divine aid and great and 
constant effort. But seriously and 
habitually to fall below these high 
standards is to make the priesthood a 
miserable and a wretched life, displeas- 
ing to God and holy persons, and at the 
same time lacking what are usually con- 
sidered the best things of the world and 
the flesh; it is a life neither hot nor cold, 
fit for no good work. 


PRIVILEGES AND CONSOLATIONS 
OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


(3) Rightly viewed and lived, the 
priesthood is, or ought to be, a very 
happy state. (a) The very thought that 
one has been especially loved and chosen 
by God to be God’s close friend, com- 
panion and helper here on earth; (b) 
the sublime privilege of offering up to 
God the holy and everlasting Sacrifice 
of the Mass, of praying and pleading to 
God on behalf of his people day and 
night, for the living and the dead, of ad- 
ministering the heavenly Sacraments to 
the young and old, to saints and sinners, 
of preaching the sacred truths of revela- 
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tion and salvation to all the world; (c) 
the reflection that we by our labors and 
prayers, with God’s help, are doubtless 
saving countless souls for eternal happi- 
ness, and maybe helping to save all 
souls, and that we ourselves are thus 
amassing for ourselves an eternal weight 
of glory beyond all conception or imagi- 
nation during these few years at our dis- 
posal—these are thoughts and considera- 
tions that ought to fire the imagination 
and soul of every true priest with zest 
and zeal to labor and pray to the utmost 
of his time and ability, and to fill him 
with overflowing joy and peace even in 
the midst of pain and hardship, as was 
the case with St. Paul and the other 
Apostles, and with so many Saints after 
them down to our own day. But to be 
and to do all this, the priest. on his part 
must constantly, by prayer and medita- 
tion and the practice of all virtues, stir 
up within himself the grace of his ordi- 
nation, as St. Paul used to say to Tim- 
othy (I Tim., iv. 14). 


RECUPERATION OF OUR 
SACERDOTAL FERVOR 


(4) If and when a priest is tempted to 
think with regret of all he has given up 
and suffered for his vocation, he should 
reflect on two things: 


(a) The immensity of the privilege 
he enjoys for time and eternity, the high 
and heavenly character of his state and 
functions which cannot be equalled any- 
where else on earth—a great hierarch, 
ruling and officiating in God’s name and 
with God’s authority; an ambassador 
from heaven to earth, making known and 
interpreting the divine will and divine 
messages to men; a mediator and an ad- 
vocate between God and man, pleading 
the cause of sinners before the heavenly 
tribunal and calling back the straying 
sheep to the flock and the fold; an un- 
failing comforter of the poor, the af- 
flicted, the sick and the dying; a gleam- 
ing light in a dark world. 

(b) In the second place, let the priest 
reflect on the labors, sacrifices, priva- 
tions, and sufferings endured for merely 
temporal and worldly reasons and re- 
wards by multitudes of other people, 
such as doctors, lawyers, nurses, scien- 
tists, historians, explorers, fame- and 
earthly treasure-seekers, and the like; 
and then consider that, when these peo- 
ple have finally finished their long and 
arduous courses of study and prepara- 
tion, how eagerly they enter upon their 
life-work, sparing nothing that they 
may succeed! And yet the latter are 
striving for a fading crown, we for an 
eternal one! 
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College Student Attitudes 
towards Religion 


By T. EARL SULLENGER, Ph.D. 


lL. THE September issue of the 
Christian-Evangelist an article appeared 
entitled, “‘Good-bye God—I’ve Gone to 
College,” by Rev. Roy W. Wallace, Jr., 
Pastor, First Christian Church, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. This article was ad- 
dressed to college students entering 
universities and colleges. In response 
to this appeal I would like to present the 
findings of a recent research conducted 
under my directorship in our university.! 
The sample represented a cross section of 
the student body of a tax-supported 
institution. It isn’t large; yet, it is 
representative. The student body is 
drawn from every stratum of economic, 
social, religious, and racial life in the 
city. The study is a detailed analysis 
of the religious activities, affiliations, and 
beliefs of 286 students selected as sam- 
ples. Special attention was called to 
the religious education of these students 
in terms of the past and present to de- 
termine what effect such educational 
opportunities have had upon the stu- 
dent’s present religious attitudes and 
activities. The breakdown of these 
students was as follows: 


NuMBER OF STUDENTS CONTACTED IN 


SrupyY 
Male Female Total 
Freshmen 91 33 124 
Sophomores 42 42 84 
Juniors 20 27 47 
Seniors 15 16 31 
Total 168 118 286 


1 University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. 
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The religious preferences of these 
students were as follows: 73.77% of the 
students studied are Protestants, 
12.58% Catholic, and 6.64% show no 
preference. Minority groups shown are 
Jewish 3.16%, Christian Science 3.15%, 
and Latter Day Saints .70%. The fact 
that Omaha has Creighton, a large 
Catholic University, accounts for the 
small percentage of Catholic students. 

The Protestant denominational pref- 
erences showed a_ concentration of 
about 76% in the following denomina- 
tions—Presbyterians, Lutherans, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, and Episcopalians. 
Only 6.6% of the total listed no pre- 
ference 


STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

BIBLE AND PRAYER 

The findings indicate that religious 
articles are more widely read than the 
Bible itself. 92% of the Juniors read 
religious books or articles, 84% of 
Juniors and Seniors read the Bible, 46% 
of the Juniors read religious articles fre- 
quently; as compared to the Sopho- 
mores, who are the highest, yet only 
15% read the Bible regularly. We can 
conclude that the Bible is read more 
than any other one book or magazine, 
but not quite half as much as the total 
of religious books and articles. 

Church membership seems to run 
better than the average. Women are 
shown to have a higher respect for re- 
ligious leaders than men. Overseas 
veterans show less respect for religious 
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leaders than the veterans who have not 
had overseas experience. Non-veterans 
are more faithful than veterans in 
church attendance. Overseas experi- 
ence has made the veteran more sure of 
his beliefs and practices. He has either 
given most of them up, or he has 
strengthened them to a large degree. 
Veterans are less interested in special 
religious meetings such as youth meet- 
ings than are the non-veterans. Stu- 
dents tend to increase their interest and 
participation in religious activities from 
the freshman to the senior year. 

In reply to the questions concerning 
belief in prayer, we found the following: 

Catholics have most faith in divine 
answers to prayer. Protestants are just 
8% lower. Jews fall rather low, with 
only 60% believing in prayer. How 
frequently do the students practise 
prayer? 

There is little fluctuation in the prac- 
tice of prayer from the freshman to the 
senior year. 48% of the seniors practise 
prayer regularly—freshmen only 40%. 
Of most significance is that prayer 
practice tends to change but little after 
the students enter college. 

In the religious breakdown, the Catho- 
lics pray most regularly—60%. _Prot- 
estants are close with 52%. Only 22% 
of the Jews pray regularly. 


BELIEF IN GOD AND IN 
CHRIST 


Summarizing the findings in Religious 
Attitudes, we conclude that more stu- 
dents believe in God and in answers to 
prayer than believe in the supernatural- 
ness or the divinity of Christ. These 
students rank a little higher than other 
groups that have been questioned as to 
their belief in God. Catholics rank 
higher in belief in God, and the Jews 
rank lowest. Veterans have a higher 
rate of belief in Christ as the Son of God 
than non-veterans. Catholics have 


more faith in prayer and are more 
regular in its practice than either Jews or 
Protestants. Students’ prayer habits 
are formed before coming to school, and 
change but little after that. More 
education does not materially affect 
faith in the accuracy of the Bible. Al- 
though almost half of them mistrust 
parts of the Bible, less than 15% feel 
that this has lowered the Bible in their 
estimation. Jews show the highest rate 
of favor for union among religious 
groups. Jews also show more dissatis- 
faction with their religion than either 
Catholics or Protestants. Education 
is helpful in reducing religious prejudice. 

The Bible class or Sunday School 
class experience has been almost uni- 
versal, as indicated by 97%. However, 
we must remember that this does not 
indicate any degree of regularity in at- 
tendance. It only shows that students 
have had this contact. 

The environment of the child deter- 
mines to a large degree what type of a 
person he will be when mature. In 
almost every person’s life there has been 
someone who has exerted religious in- 
fluences. Other persons may have had 
several very strong religious influences. 
Among such, the most common are the 
parents, teachers, and religious leaders. 

The Jewish students report no re- 
ligious influence outside of their religious 
leaders and the home. The total group 
compares quite closely with that of the 
Protestant group. Religious leaders hold 
the least prominent place of influence in 
the Protestant group, while the Catholic 
religious leaders have a 32.36% in- 
fluence. In all cases the home has 
wielded the greatest influence towards 
religious interest, which is an indication 
that the American home still has sta- 
bility. 

Both men and women show a heavy 
majority in favor of the desire for more 
religious education for their children. 
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90% of the women expressed their desire 
for more religious education for their 
children. ‘Women again show greater 
interest for religious training. Among 
the religious groups, Catholics are high 
with 95% for more. Jews are low with 
only 66% wanting more religious train- 
ing for their children. Protestants are 
in the middle with 88% in favor of more. 
They all recognize this deficiency in this 
generation. The majority of the stu- 
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dents expressed the desire for more re- 
ligious training for themselves in the 
form of college classes. 

Our findings in this research do not 
convince us that the college student 
says ‘‘ Good-bye to God,” when he comes 
to college. His religion becomes more 
meaningful and practical. He wants the 
Church to teach a vital, practical re- 
ligion, or, in other words, practise the 
social gospel of Jesus. 





Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Faculty to Dispense from 
Abstinence and Fast 


The Sacred Congregation of the 
Council has issued the following decree 
relative to abstinence and fast (Acta 
Apostolice Sedis, XX XI, pp. 32-33): 


“Since the difficult conditions which 
made a relaxing of the law of ab- 
stinence and fast advisable in the 
month of December, 1941, have been 
mitigated somewhat practically every- 
where, and with the approach of the 
propitious time of the Holy Year, 
it has been judged that, as many 
Most Reverend Ordinaries have been 
requesting, the law itself should be 
restored at least in part. 


“Therefore His Holiness Pius XII, 
Pope by Divine Providence, has 
deigned to decree that the faculty 
granted to Ordinaries from the afore- 
said law for all the faithful of the 
Latin rite, even those belonging to 
Religious Orders and Congregations, 
be thus restricted, that from the first 
day of the forthcoming Lent, and 
until provision is made otherwise, 
abstinence should be observed every 
Friday, the law of abstinence to- 
gether with fast on Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, the vigils of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and of the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ; graciously granting neverthe- 
less that on days of abstinence to- 
gether with fast it would everywhere 
be permissible to take eggs and milk 
products even in the morning and the 
evening. 

“However, local Ordinaries who 
make use of this new mitigation of 
the law of abstinence and fast shall 
not fail to exhort the faithful, es- 
pecially clerics and Religious of both 


sexes, to add of their own accord 


during these very grave days volun- 
tary practices of Christian perfection 
and works of charity, particularly in 
behalf of the poor and sick, and 


likewise to pray for the intention of 
the Supreme Pontiff.” 


Except for one of its provisions, the 
above decree needs little comment. 
Local Ordinaries may issue general 
dispensations in virtue of this faculty, 
over and above what they may allow 
through the power granted them by 
Canon 1245. The one provision that is 
noteworthy is that regarding the use of 
eggs and milk products on the mornings 
of certain days. This is a further de- 
velopment in the evolution of the law 
of fast. Originally only one meal was 
allowed, and that in the evening. Then 
as this meal came to be taken earlier, 
at first in mid-afternoon, and finally as 
now at noon, a later collation was 
permitted in the evening. Finally, a 
so-called frustulum, i.e., a bite of bread, 
in the morning came to be sanctioned. 
Still in our day the law of fasting has 
seemed too difficult for many. It is 
undoubtedly to meet ‘this complaint 
that the use of eggs and milk products 
both in the morning and evening has 
been granted by indult to the entire 
Church. 

But their use is thus allowed only 
on days of abstinence together with fast, 
i.e., on the Ember days, the Fridays 
and, in the United States, the Wednes- 
days of Lent (with the exception of the 
Wednesday of Holy Week), the vigils 
of the Nativity, Pentecost, Assumption 
and All Saints. Further, this concession 
must be extended by each local Ordinary 
to his territory. The setting of the text 
in its context, if not the wording, points 
to this conclusion. We may add in 
conclusion that the decree settles noth- 
ing as to the quantity of food allowed 
in the morning and evening of the 


defined days. 
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Homies FOR THE Monru 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By THOMAS A. FOX, C.S.P. | 





Second Sunday after Easter 
The Need of a Shepherd 


“I am the Good Shepherd’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) In a thoughtless age we vainly pride our- 
selves on our own thinking. 

(2) Christ looked on mankind as sheep who 
need shepherding. 

(3) Barring genius, we achieve distinction 
from “the common herd” usually at 
the expense of normalcy. 

(4) Even genius needs shepherding. Augus- 
tine had Ambrose as shepherd; Vergil, 
Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas were 
Dante’s shepherds. 

(5) For all our boast of independent judg- 
ment, advertisers find us a most credulous 
people. 

(6) For over thirty years Communism has bat- 
tened on the moral and mental inertia of 
the Russian people. 

(7) The mind needs its “‘book,”’ just as the 
baby needs its bottle. 

(8) Imitate the Church and the Saints. Take 
Christ for your Supreme Shepherd. 


BreTHREN: It is fashionable nowa- 
days to profess yourself ‘‘an indepen- 
dent.” We pride ourselves on standing 
above creeds, conventions, and partisan 
alignments of every sort. When elec- 
tioneering, politicans devote their best 
efforts to the “independent voter.” 
The“ private judgment” of the sixteenth 
century has become the personal license 
of the twentieth. We consider it dash- 
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ing to be odd or eccentric. We excuse 
the freak as at least having the courage 
of his own convictions. “I do my own 
thinking,” we may say with swelling 
chests. “‘I am no Charley McCarthy on 
the lap of my generation, mouthing its 
prejudices and clichés.” The paradox in 
a debased form is our favorite literary 
device. It consists in saying the shock- 
ing opposite to what your listener should 
expect to hear. It is not the true but the 
extraordinary that we aim at in our 
thinking; not the beautiful but the 
bizarre that we aim at in our art. The 
solidarity of the sane and normal ele- 
ments of the population we dismiss in a 
contemptuous phrase as “‘the common 
herd.” We are not members of a flock, 
we have no shepherd—and we are 
proud of it! 


EVERYONE BELONGS TO 
SOME HERD 


This attitude would be utterly silly if 
it were not so sad. If there are ever- 
lasting standards of right and wrong, 
good and bad, truth and falsehood, then 
those who recognize or fail to recognize 
them must form two flocks, which, in 
the phrase of Holy Writ, we shall call 
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“‘the sheep and the goats.”’ You do not 
invent truth—you discover it; and 
when and if you do, you will see that 
many have discovered it before you. So 
you are one of a flock. You can invent 
falsehood; but whatever falsehood you 
invent, you will find that you do not hold 
an exclusive patent on it. Again, you 
are one of a flock. You would have to 
step out of the human family and shed 
your common nature with its iron 
uniformity, if you would really become a 
lone wolf. You would have to be a wolf, 
indeed, but a wolf in the guise of a man. 

Human nature is simply not favorable 
to the bizarre sort of independence we 
affect to-day. It just does not operate 
that way. If we were so immune to 
influence as all that, we would remain a 
race of morons and idiots. How do par- 
ents tell when the mental development 
of their child is arrested? By its failure 
to react to its surroundings as normal 
children do. Its eyes do not brighten in 
response to theirs. Its smile is not 
ready. It is dull and uninterested. It 
shows no surprise or curiosity. It does 
not try to echo their words. It is not 
eager to stand or to walk. It is not pos- 
sessive of its toys; it does not make up 
with other children; it is not attracted 
by a dog or cat. It lives in a world of 
its own. It is not one of the common 
herd of healthy, normal children. 


THE GREATEST MINDS NEEDED 
SHEPHERDING 


The greatest minds that history can 
show have been formed in response to 
influences; they have been shepherded. 
And they have not been bashful about 
saying so. One of our greatest English 
authors has been Cardinal Newman. 
He confessed that Cicero was his master 
in literary style. Probably the greatest 
Doctor of the Church is St. Augustine; 
some go so far as to acclaim him the 
greatest mind that ever lived. He tells 


us that St. Ambrose was the father and 
shepherd of his soul. Probably the 
greatest poet of all time was Dante. He 
fairly revels in giving credit to those who 
moulded his genius: to Vergil in poetry, 
to Aristotle and Plato in philosophy, to 
St. Thomas Aquinas in theology, and to 
sundry others. Some one should write a 
book on the docility of Dante. He had 
an immense willingness to be taught. 
He was one sheep that really loved to be 
shepherded. And, significantly enough, 
he is considered the ideal of the Chris- 
tian mentality. In all his extensive 
writing there is not one eccentric idea or 
bizarre paradox—such as readers look 
for to-day. Not given to “smart” say- 
ings, but seeking only what is eternally 
true and beautiful, his words are as 
fresh, appealing and meaningful to-day 
as they were in the fourteenth century; 
and the appreciation of him swells with 
each succeeding age. 


UNPRECEDENTED HERDING OF 
OUR DAYS 


Notice that in to-day’s Gospel Our 
Lord does not allow for any such bizarre 
independence as we fancy now. He 
plainly tells us that we are all subject to 
a shepherd, whether we recognize it or 
not. Either we are responsive to “the 
good Shepherd,” or we take our cue 
from a hireling or from some mere inter- 
loper. As Christ sees us (and who sees 
us better?), we are all sheep, meekly led 
by various influences. Nothing shows 
better the meekness with which we 
submit to leading than the arrogance of 
modern advertising and propaganda. 
‘“‘Dipso” soap flakes do not argue with 
you about the merits of their product. 
They simply tell you that they are the 
best on the market, and that you are a 
fool for not using them. “‘Strife’”’ ciga- 
rettesmakes every other brand a travesty 
on good smoking. If you want your 
children to become mongoloid, just fail 
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to give them ‘“Tweeties” for their 
breakfast. Does such arrogant asser- 
tion sell the products? Well, those 
companies are not buying all that pre- 
cious radio time with Confederate 
money. They must be shepherding the 
sheep. Would that the gentle utterances 
of Christ’s Vicar could so kindle the 
imaginations of men! 

When we turn to modern propaganda, 
our sheep-like nature is even more re- 
vealed. The doctrines of Communism 
are for the most part absurd. Some day 
the world will look back on the Red era 
as a nightmare.. But see the secure hold 
it has in vast areas of the world. Evena 
great and powerful country like our own 
is in mortal terror of its spread. For 
over thirty years Communism has re- 
duced the teeming masses of Russia to 
silence and mental inertia. The Russian 
newspapers. can tell the most fantastic 
lies about the non-Communist world, 
and presumably millions continue to 
read them. The minions of the Red 
Army were amazed to find life in Central 
Europe better than they had been told, 
showing that they had swallowed the 
Red propaganda hook, line and sinker— 
plus. 

It is our nature to flock together, and 
it is our nature to look for shepherding. 
A sheep, if it got all the breaks, might 
conceivably fend for itself. But the 
human animal simply cannot go it 
alone. Even that staunch eccentric, 
Thoreau, gave up being a hermit on the 
banks of Walden pond and moved back 
into town. Human society can be very 
abrasive to delicate sensibilities, but, 
even so, it is better to put up with its 
vexations than to go mad in solitary 
confinement. Especially does our mind, 
for its healthy development, need con- 
tact with other minds. No area of our 
nature needs shepherding more than 
our mind, and it needs it all our life 
through. You can wean a baby from its 
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bottle, but you cannot wean the mind 
from its book, or whatever serves the 
place of a book. When a man stops 
learning, he soon stops thinking in any 
real sense of the term. At every stage, 
life needs interpreting, and therefore 
an interpreter; and woe to the man who 
interprets it alone! It takes a lot of 
prompting from the wings to keep a man 
sane. 


THE GREATEST INTERPRETER 
OF LIFE 


The greatest interpreter of life was 
Christ; and His is the only completely 
valid interpretation. According as you 
accept or reject His interpretation, will 
you succeed or fail at God’s judgment 
seat. His guidance is not arrogant like 
modern advertising, nor despotic like 
Communist propaganda. He encourages 
you to think for yourself, as long as you 
set out from right principles. He shep- 
herded great minds like Augustine’s and 
Dante’s, and these men would have 
deemed it a tragedy not tohave been doc- 
ile to Him. His shepherding resulted in 
no attenuation of their native talent 
and energy. He shepherded noble na- 
tures like Francis of Assisi’s, and this 
Saint would soon tell you that it was 
Christ who brought out the best in him. 
There lies the peculiar genius of Christ’s 
guidance: He brings out only the best 
in you. But He does more. He feeds 
your heart with a love that it needs 
but cannot find in the world. Augus- 
tine was more grateful to Christ for 
bringing rest to his heart than light 
to his mind. He leads your soul through 
a series of pastures—each one wider, 
richer, more radiant than before—until 
He brings it to the ineffable pasture of 
heaven. Accept the tender guidance of 
Christ. Only thus will you escape being 
the stupid child of your age, the dupe of 
its advertising, the prey of its hirelings, 
and the abject, pawn of its propaganda. 
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Third Sunday after Easter 


Drama with a Happy Ending 


“You shall be made sorrowful, bul your sorrow shall be turned into joy’ (Gospel). 


S YNO I >SIS: 

(1) Having failed to heed God in Eden speaking 
only of a crown, man must now heed 
Him speaking of a cross. Saving your 
soul is no festival. 

(2) All mortals must suffer: the wicked suffer 
with ignominy and servility, the good 
with dignity and resignation. 

(3) Suffering purifies the devout: converts the 
indifferent or the evil-doer. 

(4) Virtue gets stamina from suffering. The 
virtuous youth in the Gospel folded up 
under Christ's stern challenge. 

(5) Half the joy of heaven will be remembering 
our crosses. 


BRETHREN: Which do you want: 
sorrow that turns to joy, or joy that 
turns to sorrow? Christ offers you the 
first; the world gives you the other. 
By His death on the Cross, Christ re- 
opened to us the gates of heaven; He 
did not restore us to the Garden of 
Eden from which our First Parents were 
expelled for their sin. Hence, we should 
not be chagrined at hearing Him tell us 
that living the Christian life is rugged 
business. In Eden we failed to heed 
God when He spoke only of a crown; 
so now we must heed Him speaking of a 
cross. An integral Christian life is full of 
self-denial; it is a résumé of Calvary. 
To be a good Christian is to thwart your 
passions and self-love—and these do 
not take kindly to discipline. To be a 
good Christian is to thwart the world, 
and the world is very sensitive to being 
slighted. To be a good Christian is to 
thwart the Devil, and he has ways of 
getting back at you. To become a 
staunch friend of God is to make a pos- 
sible enemy of everyone else. It is to 
make an enemy even of yourself. A 


Saint frankly speaks of hating himself, 
and it is not without cause. The integral 
Christian life is a drama, filled with strife 
and tension. But this can be said for it: 
it has a happy ending. 


LIFE ON EARTH PICTURED 
BY DANTE 


The best picture of the full Christian 
life on earth is to be found, strangely 
enough, in Dante’s description of Purga- 
tory. Dante pictures a life of suffering; 
it is often a life of frightful punishment. 
Dante comes to Purgatory after a tour 
of Hell; so, the reader can contrast the 
lot of the damned with that of the souls 
in Purgatory. The damned suffer with- 
out hope: their punishment is utterly 
unacceptable; they are goaded into 
submission by demons and monsters of 
all sorts; not a single ray of light ever 
penetrates their prison; hideous smells, 
sights and sounds assault their sense. 
Never a wisp of music’ or harmony is © 
heard, never a prayer; the vile or wicked 
passions which brought them to that 
tragic pass continue to rage in their 
breasts. 

By contrast, Dante’s Purgatory is a 
festival. Yet, the souls there undergo 
profound sufferings and frightful pun- 
ishments. But they accept them will- 
ingly, even eagerly. They are not goaded 
into submission by hateful overseers. 
The sun shines by day, and night is 
made lovely by the moon. No hideous 
smells, sights or sounds assault the 
senses. Rather there are the gorgeous 
harmonies of angels and the sweet psalm- 
ody of the souls themselves. There are 
wide vistas to regale the eye, and fields 
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enamelled with flowers. Mutual affec- 
tion abounds. The memory of sin 
dwindles, and the heart grows in purity, 
gradually overmastered by a longing for 
God. The center of Hell is a lake that is 
frozen by icy blasts from the cold heart 
of Satan. Hovering over Purgatory is 
the warm maternal love of Mary. 

That may not be a good approxima- 
tion of Purgatory as it actually exists— 
about which God has revealed but little. 
But it is a superb likeness of the sorrow 
which Christ says is the lot of every good 
Christian on earth. Dante’s Purgatory 
is suffering amid a joyous setting; the 
full Christian life on earth is just that: 
suffering amid the joyous setting of the 
Faith. The Saints all suffer and suffer 
intensely, but their suffering is without 
gloom. Jesus of Nazareth suffered 
continually, but it was not the sodden 
suffering of Hell. 


PURIFYING EFFECT OF LIFE’S 
TRIALS 


In the case of devout persons, the 
trials of life have a purifying effect on 
them. Thereby their faith is strength- 
ened by the strenuous exercise of it that 
_is called for in a time of trial. Their 
longing for heaven is deepened. Their 
love of God is increased, since sorrow 
alienates their heart from terrestrial 
things. St. Augustine’s mother, Mon- 
ica, would probably never have become 
a Saint were it not for the grievous trials 
she underwent. The most sanctifying 
period of Thomas More’s life was the 
few months he spent in the Tower 
awaiting execution. When his wife im- 
plored him to take the oath of ecclesiasti- 
cal obedience to King Henry and thus 
be free to return home, he replied that 
the Tower was as near to heaven as his 
home. If he hadn’t been so delicately 
considerate of his wife’s feelings, he 
would probably have said that the 
Tower was much nearer to heaven than 
his home. 
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And if the trials of life purify the 
good, they often occasion the conversion 
of the evil. Christ could touch the 
heart of ‘‘the good thief’’ in his misery, 
as He might not have touched it other- 
wise. During Our Lord’s earthly min- 
istry, think of the hundreds who went 
out of their way to meet Him because 
they were in dire trouble, and from their 
meeting received not only healing for 
their bodies but grace for their souls. 
Ask yourself if they would have both- 
ered about Christ had things been going 
well for them. Recently a man in his 
mid-fifties came to the rectory seeking 
instructions in the Catholic Faith. He 
is salesmanager for one of the leading 
piano companies in New York City. 
To use his own words, he said: 

““My wife died a year ago and I am 
desperately lonely. Now I am alarmed 
about the melancholy that is settling 
about me. All my adult life religion has 
meant nothing to me. But now I want 
to get close to God, if only to keep my 
sanity, and I figure that means becom- 
ing a Catholic.” 

Were it not for the great sorrow that 
befell him, he would probably have re- 
mained a pagan till the end. The sorrow 
of his great bereavement was turned 
into the joy of receiving the Faith. 
Christ overtakes us in our sorrow as He 
overtook the heavy-hearted disciples 
on the road to Emmaus. He strides 
along beside us, sympathetically discuss- 
ing our problem with us, and suggesting 
the supernatural view of it. And then, 
when our hearts are lightened, he breaks 
the Bread of His love with us. 


THE SAINTS GLORIED IN THEIR 
TRIALS 


Remember how St. Paul gloried in 
the trials and tribulations he had to 
undergo. They were his only boast. 
With what immense satisfaction the 
Blessed Mother must now recall the 
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grievous sufferings and sorrows of her 
life on earth! She fondles the memory 
of them now as a wealthy woman might 
fondle her precious jewels. Mary would 
not part with a single carat of all her 
suffering: not a sigh, not a tear, not a 
stab of the heart. It was in suffering 
that she came most to understand her 
Son; it was in suffering that their hearts 
were best welded together. Suffering, 
for those who bear it in a spirit of faith, 
is the school of virtue. 

Why are we not overly impressed 
by the goodness of young people? Be- 
cause it has not yet been grievously 
tried. Because it has yet to pass through 
the crucible of suffering. Because it is 
comprised in large part of the buoy- 
ancy, the good-heartedness and idealism 
that are natural to youth. Christ met 
such a youth and put his virtue to the 
test, and it failed pathetically. Christ 
told him to get rid of his wealth by giv- 
ing it to the poor, and he went away 
sad. But the result would have been 
the same had he suddenly lost his wealth 
in some economic crash. He would have 
“folded up,” as we say. He would have 


grown bitter, sullen, rebellious towards 
God. 

“I’ve always done right by the Al- 
mighty,” he would have repined. “Why 
should He allow this to happen to me?” 

One would like to ask such complain- 
ers: ‘‘For what sin of her own did the 
Blessed Mother suffer?” 

You all hope to get to heaven some 
day. There the Blessed will constantly 
recall with joy the trials they underwent 
on earth. Wouldn’t it be embarrassing 
for you if you had nothing to adduce of 
your own—no sweet remembrance of 
sorrow borne with Christian resigna- 
tion? The Blessed would gaze at you 
with astonishment, and wonder by 
what other path you had climbed the 
celestial heights. 

“You mean you never carried the 
Cross?” they would exclaim. “‘Oh, what 
a pity! Half the joy of heaven is re- 
membering the Cross.” 

There is no joy to compare with the 
joy which evolves from sorrow. That is 
why a woman finds beatitude in her 
baby. Joy’s crown of joy is remember- 
ing sadder things. ’ 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Justice or the Jitters? 


‘* Be slow lo anger, for the anger of man worketh not the glory of God” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Too many of us are susceplible to the 
spurious grandeur of a grouch. 

(2) The saintly indignation of Catharine of 
Siena was largely unheeded, but the 
mad bellowing of Luther shook Europe 
fo its roots. 

(3) Carnal anger is a poor weapon against car- 
nal disorder, for the flesh will not be di- 
vided against itself. Only a spirit vibrant 
with the grace of God can subdue the 
flesh. 


(4) Christ and the Saints were reformers who 
really did reform something. How dif- 
ferent from the run of radicals and revo- 
lutionaries! 

(5) Anger should stop short of personal bitler- 
ness. Communists foment anger against 
persons—racial and class and interna- 
tional warfare. 

(6) The scalding lye of insensale anger only 
rots the social fabric which it purports to 
clean. 
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BRETHREN: Frederick Ozanam, the 
founder of the St. Vincent de Paul’s So- 
ciety, speaks somewhere in his writings 
of “the easy heroism of enmity.” I 
wonder if I would be faithful to the illus- 
trious gentleman’s intention if I sug- 
gested as an equivalent phrase: “‘the 
spurious grandeur of a grouch!”’ Oza- 
nam knew a heap of history, for he was a 
great savant as well as a most exemplary 
Catholic layman. He must have known 
the history of the French Revolution in- 
timately. He saw that its leaders were a 
sordid crew—hardly agents of divine 
vengeance, hardly mediators of eternal 
justice. No, they were rather men with 
a prodigious grouch, who vented their 
choler and spleen in the wanton wreck- 
age of the status quo. This is not to ex- 
onerate that status quo of its grave short- 
comings; but it should be enough to 
strip those incendiaries of their “easy 
heroism,”’ their spurious grandeur in our 
eyes. 

Luther was another such. He was 
not a spiritual man. His yen for reform 
of the great abuses then prevalent in the 
Church bore no resemblance to the noble 
zeal for the same that burned in the 
hearts of Catharine of Siena, Bridget of 
Sweden, Thomas More, Philip Neri and 
Teresa of Avila. These sainted souls 
had an intense detestation of corruption 
in all its forms. They were desolated in 
soul by the abominations they beheld 
in the holy places, and strove mightily 
against them. Especially by the ex- 
traordinary goodness of their own lives 
they exhibited Christ to their genera- 
tions, powerfully soliciting their return 
to the purity and integrity of the Gospel. 
All of them were conscious reformers, 
and their efforts were not without avail. 
But they did not rage like a mad bull. 
They did not lay about them with a pas- 
sionate fury. They were careful not to 
scandalize Christ’s little ones. They 
did not viciously blacken Christ’s Vicar 
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before the world, They did not drop 
an atom bomb on the unity of Christen- 
dom. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN SPURIOUS 
AND TRUE ZEAL 


You have only to know them, and 
then contrast Luther with them, and you 
see the sordidness of the man, his Sa- 
tanic willfulness, his grotesque lack of 
prudence, temperance and justice, his 
carnal coarseness, his deep disaffection 
for the real reforms that were called for. 
Luther could not have been at ease in 
Catharine of Siena’s company for five 
minutes. He would have ‘fled from 
Philip Neri’s cell as from a plague. Say 
what you will about the Popes of that 
day, they corresponded with Saints. 
The holiest souls could find common 
ground with them. The Popes under- 
stood the Saints even when they did not 
see their way to follow them. 

To-day’s Epistle and Gospel throw 
considerable light on this question. 
First, the Epistle reminds us that “every 
perfect gift is from above.” If your zeal 
for justice and reform has not been 
kindled by the grace of God in your 
soul (or, as the Gospel puts it, by the 
Holy Ghost), then it must proceed from 
your own passion-ridden heart. Then it 
is probably just a personal grouch or 
grievance. Then its origin is probably 
all fouled up with envy or jealousy, am- 
bition, cupidity, or other base senti- 
ments. It is something of a neurosis, 
bordering perhaps on dementia. Noth- 
ing good will come of it. It will not 
serve the ends of justice. Its efforts will 
flout the virtues of prudence and tem- 
perance. You may serve yourself and 
win your personal objective, but you will 
not. serve society. The iniquities you 
rail against will go merrily on. 

Luther reformed nothing, but dealt 
the Church a blow from which she has 
not yet recoverd. But Catharine of Si- 
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ena, almost single-handed, ended the 
absence of the Popes from Rome, and 
Philip Neri effectually purified the Papal 
court. It was the difference between in- 
dignation swaddled in the filthy passions 
of the human heart and indignation in- 
stilled by the Holy Spirit. There is 
an anger that is sinless, says St. Paul; 
and there is an anger, like Luther’s, that 
can turn a monk into a monster. 


IMPERSONAL QUALITY OF 
HOLY ANGER 


Look out for anger that centers on 
persons. The anger of the Saints is 
curiously impersonal. It is chiefly 
against things—evil things. These evils 
are embodied in persons, but the Saint 
remains curiously detached about the 
persons embodying them. The history 
of Christ and His Saints abundantly il- 
lustrates this. For instance, Christ had 
to strike out at Pharisaism, for it was 
the very antithesis of His Gospel, and 
the Pharisees threatened to demolish 
His work. But He attacks them as a 
group. There is no vicious attack on in- 


dividuals. There is nothing intemper- 


ate or unjust in His criticism, scathing 
though it was. He does not lump all 
Pharisees indiscriminately together. 
You get no feeling that He is personally 
bitter towards them; and so you are not 
surprised later when you find Him 
weeping over their obduracy and finally 
beseeching the Father’s forgiveness of 
them on Calvary. When you are mad 
at a thing, then you can readily take the 
person to your heart as soon as he ceases 
to embody the thing. This is why God 
so promptly forgives us when we repent 
of our sin. He hated our sin; He did 
not hate us. 

This impersonal quality of holy anger 
also explains why the tenderest bonds of 
love and friendship do not preclude a 
Saint’s becoming indignant at evil. It 
would be hard to find a mother who 


loved her son more intensely than St. 
Monica loved Augustine. But when her 
darling blasphemed, Monica drove him 
from her home, and we may be sure that 
he did not get back till he had given 
proof of amendment. Nowadays Catho- 
lic parents will visit a home where a 
child of theirs is living in adultery, or 
will lavish hospitality upon him under 
the parental roof. ‘I cannot be ex- 
pected to turn on my own flesh and 
blood,” they say. St. Monica did not 
shrink from doing so. And Our Lord 
distinctly spoke of sundering the tender 
bonds of family life; and there was never 
a more devoted family man than He. 


COMMUNISM EMBITTERS ALL 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


The great strength of Communism to- 
day lies in getting people mad. But it is 
an intensely personal anger they strive 
to foster. They would get white folk 
mad at the negroes, and vice versa; 
Gentiles mad at the Jews; Protestants 
mad at Catholics; Polish and Italian 
Catholics mad at Irish Catholics; Amer- 
icans mad at the English; the poor 
mad at the rich; labor mad at manage- 
ment, and so on. The world to-day has 
become a vast cauldron steaming with 
anger, and underneath it the faggots of 
Red propaganda crackle merrily. Sup- 
posedly, it is a huge laundry vat, in 
which modern society with all its soil is 
steeping to emerge one day, from the 
scalding lye of our insensate anger, 
spotless and clean! Nonsense! Nothing 
will come of our gargantuan grouch but 
cracked heads, a swollen lexicon of vitu- 
peration, undying feuds and bitterness, 
and another reshuffling of society’s 
bureaucrats. Think of all the rabid 
campaigns for social and political bet- 
terment that our country hasseen. Re- 
current tornadoes of “‘righteous’’ indig- 
nation against grafting and malfeas- 
ance in public office. The everlasting 
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refrain: “‘Turn the rascals out.” Pots 
forever calling kettles black. And 
what has come of it all? Who will con- 
tend that our nation is healthier to-day 
than 50 or 100 years ago? Bigger, yes, 
but not better. 

Who will contend that sixteenth-cen- 
tury Protestantism was an improvement 
over sixteenth-century Catholicism, with 
all its faults? After a scant century of 


its uninhibited existence, John Wesley 
found English Protestantism moribund. 
The scalding lye of carnal anger cleanses 
nothing. Rather it eats away the social 
fabric which it would brighten. Only 
the zeal for truth and justice which the 
Holy Spirit kindles can effect real and 
lasting reforms. Only an indignation 
that “‘is from above” can work the jus- 
tice of God. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


Counterfeit Religion 


** Religion clean and undefiled before God is this’ (Epistle) 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Religion must be awfully important when 
men are al such pains to simulate it. 
The counterfeits of religion bring odium 
on the real thing. 

(2) Revealed religion has always a tough time 
keeping its integrity. The world and 
the flesh encroach upon it, as the State 
encroaches on the Church. 

(3) St. James calls fitful religion “‘phony.” 
He prescribes a steadfast consciousness 
of our Christian character. 

(4) Such consciousness generates purity of life 
and “‘the quality of mercy.” 

(5) St. James probes deeper than a parish cen- 
sus. 


BRETHREN: Nothing shows better the 
indispensability of religion than the in- 
dustrious efforts of men to counterfeit 
it. We are not at pains to counterfeit 
something that is worthless, or that we 
could well do without. Religion must 
be awfully important, awfully. vital, 
awfully necessary in human life, if men 
must dissemble it when they have it not. 
It is no wonder that a lot of people af- 
fect to believe that religion is “phony” 
and a racket. They have grounds for 
their gripe, since so many counterfeits 
of religion abound. Let us recall some 
of them. Freemasonry is a counterfeit 
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religion, Spiritualism is such, and so is 
Christian Science. Some persons make 
counterfeit religions out of philanthropy 
or culture, or even anti-vivisection. 
Worship of race @ la Nazis, or of the 
State a la Socialism, or of a mystical pro- 
letariat @ la Marzism, is counterfeit re- 
ligion. Even the true religion-of Christ 
in many of its adherents is denatured to 
the point of becoming a counterfeit, as 
St. James points out in this morning’s 
Epistle. 

The true religion in the soul of the in- 
dividual has a history much like the 
history of the Church in the Middle 
Ages, when there was close union be- 
tween Church and State. The State 
was forever trying to control the 
Church. And if it did not control it, the 
State at least managed to corrupt it. 
So with our religion in the individual 
Catholic soul. The world and the flesh 
strive to dominate it; and failing that, 
they try at least to corrupt or weaken it: 
to debase it to a mere supersitition; 
to relegate it to Sunday morning; to 
make it all profession and no practice. 
No wonder that nearly 30,000,000 Amer- 
ican Catholics have so little impact on 
their nation. If they were Catholics 
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according to the standard of St. James, 
well, they would soon be forty million— 
fifty, sixty. The converts would be 
pouring in. 


ST. JAMES ON COUNTERFEIT 
RELIGION 


HowdoesSt. James describe a “‘phony”’ 
Catholic? It is regrettable about St. 
James that his powerful pen never re- 
ceived the acclaim it deserved. I sup- 
pose it was because he left only one 
Epistle, and therefore in point of quan- 
tity alone he was bound to be overshad- 
owed by St. Paul. But in clarity of dic- 
tion he surpasses even the great Paul, 
and is at least his equal in force. Read 
his passage on the mischief of the tongue. 
Besides, St. James was a moral theolo- 
gian, while St. Paul was mostly dogma- 
tic. And moral theologians never do 
enjoy the nimbus that wreathes the 
brow of the dogmatic. Anyhow, St. 
James strips the mask from the “phony” 
Catholic. As usual, he chooses a pow- 
erful metaphor and builds his argument 
around it. He pictures a man who is 
hideously deformed, an insult to the 
eyes. It could be the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, Boris Karloff in character, 
B. O. Plenty or Gravel Gertie. Do you 
imagine that such unfortunates see 
themselves as you see them, that they 
are forever conscious of their repulsive 
appearance? Not a bit of it, says St. 
James. If they were, they would go 
insane. They are as little conscious of 
their appearance as you are of yours. 
The only time they advert to their de- 
formity is when they happen to look in 
the mirror. They wince at what they 
see, but, fortunately for their morale, 
they go on about their business and for- 
get about their looks. 

It is similar with us priests and nuns. 
We dress so differently from our fellow- 
citizens. In some parts of the country 
children follow nuns along the street as 


they would a circus. Do you imagine 
that, as I ride in the subway or walk 
down Fifth Avenue, I am conscious of 
my anomalous apparel? Nonsense. 
Were that so, my nerves would have 
been shattered long ago. Only when I 
gaze in the mirror do I ever advert to 
looking like an undertaker with his col- 
lar reversed; and I am scarcely turned 
away before the disquieting reflection 
has evaporated. 


WE MUST BE STEADILY 
CONSCIOUS OF OUR FAITH 


Now, what is the point of that meta- 
phor of St. James? For the point is often 
missed or mistaken. How much impres- 
sion does a man’s deformity make on 
him? Practically none, says St. James. 
And this is fortunate for his morale and 
sanity. How much impression does the 
Faith make on the counterfeit Catholic? 
Practically none, says St. James. And 
this is most unfortunate for his morale 
and sanity. He hears the word only, 
he does not do it. St. James is being 
gallant. I wonder myself whether such 
Catholics do really listen to the brief 
Sunday morning homily? Well, if they 
do, the Saint continues, they soon 
forget it. Hence, they have no pre- 
vailing consciousness of being Catholics 
—no consciousness of being radically 
different in their religious professions 
from the Protestants or pagans around 
them. Hence the ease with which they 
mingle with the rankest infidels, the 
smoothness with which they fit into 
their worldly niche, the congeniality 
they find on every side. 

The millionaire is forever conscious 
of his wealth; the man in high position 
forever keeps inferiors at a respectful 
distance; a queen has an unfailing con- 
sciousness of her royal eminence, and 
so on. Unfortunately, the half-baked 
Catholic has no steadfast consciousness 
of his unique distinction, his sublime 
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privilege, his supernatural character, 
his overwhelming motives for living 
righteously and “‘not conforming to the 
world.” He has no steady conscious- 
ness of belonging by an especial and 
intimate bond to Christ. St. Paul was 
forever conscious of his ‘‘ being Christ’s”’ 
and of His glorious apostleship; and 
think what sublime energies he derived 
from that consciousness. He launched 
out the Gospel into the vast reaches of 
the Roman Empire as blithely as if he 
were a care-free child launching a toy 
boat on some little pond. He was for- 
ever instilling into his converts this 
steadfast consciousness of ‘“‘being 
Christ’s.” “If you are Christ’s, seek 
the things that are above, where Christ 
dwells in glory.” Remember always 
that “you are co-heirs with Christ... . 
You have been freed by Christ; return 
not to the bondage of the world and the 
flesh.” 


ST. PAUL’S UNFAILING SENSE 
OF HIS CALLING 


A constant endeavor of St. Paul’s 
was to imbue Christians with a hardy 
resonant sense of their divine calling. 
But don’t look for this in the underdone 
Catholic, says St. James, any more than 
you would expect a deformed man 
to be ever mindful of his unsightli- 
ness. Only in the case of Catholics, 
it is the transcendent beauty of their 
Faith and vocation which they forget. 

What particular fruits does St James 
look for from the Christian conscious- 
ness, whose absence he deplores? He 
answers that in one sentence: “Purity 
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of life and the works of mercy.” It is 
to the immortal credit of St James 
that the mere mention of his Epistle 
could throw Martin Luther into a rage. 
“An epistle of straw!” he bellowed. 
But it was straw that the ox of Witten- 
berg could not roll in, for it was prickly 
with its insistence on good works as 
the coefficient of faith. St James would 
have made an uncongenial companion 
for an enthusiast. You might show him 
churches packed at Sunday Mass, 
traffic jams at the altar rail on Christ- 
mas and Mother’s Day, multiple novena 
services, Holy Name parades needing 
hours to pass a given point, the nation’s 
transportation facilities stymied by a 
Eucharistic Congress. 

But instead of St James tossing his 
cap in the air, he would proceed to ask: 
“‘How about the daily lives of these 
people? Are they distinctively Christ- 
ian? Suppose that they couldn’t get 
to Mass or parade under a Holy Name 
banner, could you still tell that they 
were Catholics? Does charity, that 
sovereign virtue of a Christian, stand 
out in them? How fare the needy and 
unfortunate in their midst? Are they 
quicker to succor distress of every sort 
than their unbelieving neighbors? And 
their speech? Is it less irreverent, less 
bawdy, less spiteful than the speech of 
infidels?” 

And alas for you if you could not 
answer him to his satisfaction. He 
would turn away from your vaunted 
spectacle of numbers, your multitudi- 
nous marvels, with a look of pain and 
disgust. ‘‘Think not them to be reli- 
gious,” he would sigh. 
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Feast of the Ascension 


Christ’s Homecoming 


“Thal we, too, may spiritually dwell in heavenly places” (Collect). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The Ascension was Christ’s home-coming. 
The Parable of the Prodigal suggests a pic- 

ture of the welcome that awaited Him. 

(2) Christ was like our GI’s. When He went 
off to war, His heart remained at home. 
The Gospels are eloquent of His daily 
correspondence with His Father. 

(3) He was like our GI’s in this also: once the 
war was ended, He was impatient to be 
home. He discharged momentous tasks 
in only forty days. 

(4) After the Passion earth was drained of its 
charm for Him. Once St. Monica was 
relieved of her cross, she pined for heaven. 


BRETHREN: The story of Christ’s 
physical ascension into heaven should 
not need retelling. Forty days after His 
resurrection from the dead He bade His 
friends au revoir, and then “was raised 
up, and a cloud received Him out of their 
sight.” For the first time He was to 
behold His Father’s home with human 
eyes. When you consider that Christ is 


now one of us and has healed our 


estrangement from God, this is the return 
of the Prodigal which Christ Himself de- 
scribed. You recall the details: the 
father’s ardent embrace; the ring and 
the robe which he ordered for the boy; 
the high festival; the fatted calf; 
the father’s touching exultation which 
found voice in the cry: ‘‘Rejoice with 
me, for my son was lost and is found, was 
dead and he lives again.” 


CHRIST’S TRIUMPHANT RETURN 
TO HEAVEN 


Remember how after the last war 
people decorated the front of their houses 
in expectation of their boy’s return. 
Flags and bunting and a sign reading: 
“‘Welcome home, son!’’ Do you imagine 


that our Heavenly Father was outdone 
by His earthly children in the welcome 
He prepared for His Son? He that 
could use blazing suns for lights, the 
azure sky for bunting, constellations for 
flags, the vaulting firmament for an 
arch of triumph, and Angel hosts for 
music! When we get to heaven some 
day, please God, surely we shall want 
to know right off the story of Christ’s 
homecoming! We shall turn to those 
who were a part of it, for Christ headed 
a vast procession of prodigals that day. 
Till then no man had ever set foot in 
heaven. Christ was the first, and hard 
upon His heels followed a jubilant host 
of the saved: Adam and Eve, and 
Noah; Abraham and Isaac; Moses; 
Ruth, Rachel, Judith and Ester; St. 
Anne, of course; David, Isaias and 
Jeremias; St. Joseph and John the 
Baptist—to name just a few of the celeb- 
rities. What high festival was there! 
What a fatted calf! What rings and 
robes—rings that rivalled rainbows and 
robes that made the lily feel abashed! 
What exultancy in the Heart of our God! 


CHRIST’S HEART WAS ALWAYS 
WITH THE FATHER 


I think that most of our ex-GI’s 
would agree that all the time they were 
away in the service their hearts were at 
home. Scripture says that, where a 
man’s treasure is, there is his heart also. 
Whatever our boys most treasured in 
their young lives was not on drear 
army posts, on austere fighting craft or 
in foreign battle areas, but at home. 
And so their hearts remained at home. 
That is why, once the fighting was over, 
they were impatient to be home. 
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Something of this is evident in the story 
of Christ. When He was only twelve 
years of age, He absented Himself for 
several days from His Mother and His 
foster father, causing them great an- 
guish. And when Mary remonstrated 
with Him, He would only say: “I 
must be about My Father’s business.” 
Mary realized then, maybe with a pang, 
that His heart was not at Nazareth, 
but at home with His Father in heaven. 

Another time, during His public 
life, when He was advised that His 
mother waited for Him, he brushed 
aside the information. “‘Who is My 
mother?’ He said. “He that doth 
the will of My Father, he is My 
mother, sister and brother.”’ It sounds 
harsh, and it would have been harsh, 
had Christ not been the Eternal Son 
. of God, between whom and the Father 
there is a love of infinite depth and 
mutuality, that has had no beginning 
and can have no end. No boy of ours 
ever suffered such anguish at being 
away from home as Christ suffered 
during His sojourn on earth. His 
love for the Father was such that it 
could take the place of sleep. He would 
commune with the Father in prayer the 
night through, and be fresh for a stagger- 
ing schedule in the morning. As His 
life drew to an end, this love between 
Son and Father became so intimately 
expressive that you almost shrink from 
witnessing it. 

There are parts of His last discourse 
in the supper room where the outpour- 
ings of Christ’s Heart to His Father seem 
almost too tender for third parties to 
hear. Even through the ordeal of the 
Passion the Father preoccupies His 
thoughts. When Pilate spoke of his 
power of life or death, Jesus quickly 
replied that it was the Father’s power 
which Pilate vaunted as his own. As 
He hung on the Cross, a mysterious 
cloud passed for a moment between 
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Himself and the Father, and it wrung 
from Christ His most anguished cry of 
all: “‘Father, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” And in that last exhausted 
moment, as His Heart was about to 
cease in death, He found strength to 
say clearly: “Into Thy hands, O 
Father, I commend My spirit.” 

HIS URGENT IMPATIENCE TO 

BE HOME 

The battle He had come to earth to 
wage was finished on Calvary. Man’s 
sin had been paid for. The war was 
over. He had conquered the world, 
as He assured His Apostles. And at 
once we notice a kind of impatience in 
Him to be home. When Magdalene 
seeks to kiss the hem of His garment on 
the morning of the Resurrection, He 
restrains her, saying: “‘Touch Me not, 
for I have not ascended to My Father” 
—as if reserving to the Father the first 
endearments He should now receive. 
Though He spent some thirty-three 
years of mortal life in foreign service, 
now that the battle was over He could 
spare only forty days for such momen- 
tous tasks as repairing the shattered 
morale of His Apostles and briefing them 
for the conduct of His Church. Surely 
He gives us the impression of One who 
is in haste to be home. 

Though it was sore for His Apostles, 
His Mother and His friends to part with 
Him, they would ill have begrudged 
Him the joyous haste and eagerness of 
His Ascension. Never did an heroic 
soldier deserve to return from the dis- 
tant battlefield as Christ deserved to 
return to His Father. May some of 
His eagerness for heaven be ours! 
How it would detach our hearts from 
the pageantry of earth! If we are sin- 
cere in our regrets at losing Him, let us 
show it in our zeal to so live that we 
shall surely follow Him. Weighed down 
by our bodies to earth, let our souls dwell 
in heavenly places. 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 
The Intimate Knowledge of God 


“They have not known the Father, nor Me’’ (Gospel) 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) After four hundred years we Catholics are 
weary of being pelted with the Bible. 
Christ, too, was exasperated at the Phari- 
sees’ subornation of Scripture. 

(2) To-day’s Gospel shows that one may know 
the written Word of God and remain a 
stranger to its Author. Only the Para- 
clete can lift the verbal veil. 

(3) Protestant preoccupation with the dead let- 
ter of revelation has been curiously ster- 
ile. 

(4) It was the Bible Israelite who destroyed 
Christ, and it is the Bible Christian who 
would destroy the Church. This is surely 
the supreme parador—that God should 
be embarrassed by His Word. 


BRETHREN: Nothing is more exasper- 
ating than to have the Bible quoted 
against us by the Christian sectaries. 
It must have been a bitter pill for the 
Irish to have Cromwell laying waste 
their land with the Bible in one hand 
and a sword in the other. You will 
better understand what I mean if you 
have ever encountered a group of 
Seventh Day Adventists and had to 
listen to them heaping obloquy on the 
Church, and all from approved Biblical 
sources. It’s a wonder that we have 
not developed a complex of some kind 
towards the Bible. I can understand a 
Catholic bypassing the Bible as such, 
and remaining content to learn it by 
excerpt in the Liturgy. Because for 
the last four hundred years we have been 
clubbed, insulted and blackmailed with 
the Bible. We are tempted to regard 
the Bible as a fugitive from its native 
habitat, a traitor to the cause, a Judas 
that is giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 


THE PHARISEES QUOTED THE 
BIBLE AGAINST CHRIST 


It may console us to recall that Christ 
met with the same paradox. And it 
is evident from the Gospel that He 
found it just as exasperating as we do. 
The Scribes and Pharisees were satu- 
rated with the Bible, such as it then was. 
The Pharisees even wore parts of it on 
their persons. I can see them heckling 
Christ, clutching their copies of Holy 
Writ, their thumbs unerringly skewering 
the desired page and the pat text, 
bumptious with Biblical backing. 
Theirs was a Biblical sabbath, and 
Christ was undermining it. Theirs 
was Biblical monotheism—one God 
and only one, as monolithic as the God 
of Mohammed—and Christ was making 
Himself equal to God. Their priority 
with God was Biblical, and here was 
Christ exalting a Samaritan and usher- 
ing harlots and publicans into the King- 
dom before them. Their monopoly in 
speaking for, God was Biblical, and 
Christ was ignoring it. Christ was as 
much a victim of the Bible as His 
Church has been for the last four hun- 
dred years. Before the court of Caia- 
phas, at least, He was condemned to 
death by the Bible. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE LETTER AND 
OF THE SPIRIT 


How is it, you may ask, that the 
Word of God can be used against God? 
How is it that the Gospel of Christ can 
blackmail the Church of Christ? To- 
day’s Gospel gives the answer. It is not 
enough to know the word of God; 
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you must also know God Himself. 
Knowing His word is only a help to 
knowing God; and people have known 
Him who did not know His word. 
St. Paul first knew Christ and was 
converted to Him before he knew the 
Gospel of Christ. The Scribes and 
Pharisees were masters at knowing His 
word and morons at knowing God. 
There is in God that which no language 
can quite convey: His heart and spirit. 
The Scribes and Pharisees knew His 
word, but not His heart. They took 
their own heart to be the heart of God, 
and that was their abysmal mistake. 
Christ came revealing chiefly the heart of 
God, and they mistook Him for a blas- 
phemer. Even the Word Himself in 
the flesh could not effectually reveal 
the heart and spirit of God to unregener- 
ate men, as is clear from the bewilder- 
ment of the Apostles and the myriad 
distortions of the Gospel in history. 
Only the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, can 
communicate intimate understanding 
of God. 

You and I may know botany, but 
we could never write Wordsworth’s 
Ode to the Daffodils. We have watched 
many a sunset; but we never saw such 
grandeur in it as did Francis Thompson. 
We may be well versed in the motions 
of the heart, but we could never write 
Romeo and Juliet. There have been 
moral philosophers who knew more 
quantitatively about human de- 
linquency than Dante; but when the 
Tuscan bard portrays all sin as essen- 
tially a perversion of love and a tragic 
cheating of our own hearts, we feel at 
once that our knowledge of sin has been 
immeasurably deepened. Such a feeling 
must have been the Apostles’ on Pente- 
cost. As the tongues of fire lighted on 
their brows, they felt at once that their 
knowledge of Christ was being im- 
measurably deepened. Much like an 
adult in the matter of arithmetic or 
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grammar and syntax, who hasn’t looked 
at a textbook since school days. There 
has been no material addition to his 
knowledge of the subject. Yet, he has 
a grasp of it now, and a sure touch, 
which he did not have before. 


ILLUMINED AND UNILLUMINED 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE BIBLE 


Protestantism knows the prose of the 
Bible; Catholicism knows its poetry as 
well. Protestantism reads the Bible 
with its own eyes; the Bible is read to 
Catholicism by the Holy Spirit. The 
Author reads His own work to us, and 
this is an immense advantage towards 
its proper understanding. I have said 
that we are forever being clubbed with 
the Bible—but with the unillumined 
Bible. We are forever being badgered 
and blackmailed from the Word of God 
—but not from the Heart of God. 

This qualitative difference between 
the Protestant and Catholic study of the 
Bible serves to explain the inescapable 
lack of great holiness in the ranks of 
Protestantism. There is much piety 
and sanctimoniousness among Protes- 
tants, but that is a far cry from true holi- 
ness. Withthepossible exception of John 
Wesley, I cannot think offhand of a 
single figure in Protestant history whose 
holiness impresses me as heroic. I 
could stand here for several hours 
giving names of Catholic Saints which 
throng to the mind. ‘Together with the 
Sacraments of Christ, the Word of 
God is a powerful source of holiness. 
What a strangely fallow field for holiness 
is the Bible in Protestant hands! 
How sterile is the Word in their hearts! 

Not only has the Bible given rise to a 
constant spring of great holiness in the 
Church, but from it also have come the 
sublime wisdom of the Doctors of the 
Church and the immortal flights of 
sacred eloquence. It was the Bible 
interpreted by St. Ambrose that sub- 
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dued the proud and licentious heart of 
Augustine. It was a phrase of the 
Bible, illumined by the Paraclete, that 
sparked the seraphic career of the man 
of Assisi. 


TRUE KNOWLEDGE SHOWN IN ITS 
FRUITS 


In addition to proving an abundant 
source of holiness, wisdom and elo- 
quence in Catholic hands, the Bible has 
also been the fount of our matchless 
liturgy and has inspired the great classics 
of Christian art. As Frederick Ozanam 
says in his study of Dante: ‘‘Not only 
did the renowned artists of the four- 
teenth century know how to profit by 
the classic models of pagan antiquity, 
but the lamp of their vigils often shone 
upon the pages of Holy Writ.” Has it 
ever occurred to you how sterile has 
been the Protestant stewardship of 
Sacred Writ? Where Catholicism has 
found abundant sweetness and light, 
Protestantism has found bitterness and 
bigotry. Where Catholicism has found 
unity and concord, it has found dis- 
sension and endless division. | Where 
Catholicism has found humaneness and 
a liberal spirit, Protestantism has found 
puritanism, the dour caste of its mor- 


alism, and the illiberal, unesthetic, 
unscientific character of its religious 
thought and expression. 

I wonder that any Protestant can 
diligently scan the New Testament 
without being struck by the similarity 
between his own religion and that of the 
Pharisees, and then reflect in a cold 
perspiration how repugnant was the 
latter to the mind and heart of Christ. 
The Pharisees were Bible Israelites, 
just as the Protestants are “Bible 
Christians.” The Pharisees despised 
the illiteracy of the multitude who could 
not read the Bible, or “‘the Law” as 
they called it. But the Bible Israelites 
rejected Christ and put Him to death; 
while the illiterate multitude were 
enamored of Him. When the illiterate 
multitude waved palm branches on His 
last Sunday, the Bible Israelites clutched 
stones in their hands, though they did 
not dare throw them till Friday. It’s 
a strange paradox: that the Word of 
God can be such an embarrassment to 
Him and His Church! 

The boast of Protestantism is that 
it knows the Bible. The boast of Ca- 
tholicism is more to the point. It knows 
Christ, thanks to the Paraclete whom 
Christ vouchsafed to His Church. 











Better Schools for Better Men 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


W. CONGRATULATE the Southern 
Regional Unit, Secondary School De- 
partment, N.C.E.A., on the group of 
excellent addresses that gave tone and 
significance to its Annual Meeting on 
December 2 and 3, 1948, in Memphis, 
Tenn. These seven addresses are now 
published in the January, 1949, issue 
of the Catholic High School Quarterly 
Bulletin, published by the National 
Catholic Educational Association. In 
a planned program the successive 
speakers addressed themselves to cer- 
tain phases of the underlying philosophy 
of Catholic secondary education. The 
resulting booklet of 47 pages will serve 
as a valuable manual to the many teach- 
ers who are engaged in training the 
adolescent. Nor is it of value only to 
high school teachers; parents, too, meet 
the problem of the adolescent and this 
manual will guide their thinking in 
seeking a solution of that problem. 
Elementary teachers will do well to read 
these pages and find out the flaws in 
elementary education that have given 
birth to the problems of the adolescent. 


FAILURE TO PREACH FULL 
SOCIAL DOCTRINE 


The author of the first paper does not 
profess to impart new information nor 
to hand to teachers a panacea for all the 
ills that beset them, but he calls upon 
Catholic education to face its weaknesses 
honestly and to indulge in severe self- 
criticism. Though we are unable to 
reconcile his statement that the Catholic 
population of the United States has for 
some years remained at approximately 
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the same figure, with the statistics of the 
Catholic Directory (which show an ap- 
preciable increase year after year in our 
Catholic population), we are forced to 
admit his assertion that ‘Catholic 
education must share a part of the 
blame for the Church’s loss of so many 
of her children.” He frankly attributes 
the failure of Catholic education to stem 
the tide of defection from the Church to 
three things: (1) what we fail to teach; 
(2) the way we teach; (3) our example 
in what we teach. We do not fail to 
teach the Catechism, but in the teaching 
of it we do not succeed in presenting the 
Church’s full social doctrine. This 
social doctrine is precisely what the 
Catholic man must live by in his daily 
contact with the world. He should 
know the Papal Encyclicals thai outiine 
this doctrine, should have a grasp of the 
deep significance of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ in his personal 
life, and should be aware of his rich 
historical-religious heritage. Who will 
claim that current courses in religion, 
even on the college level, give the stu- 
dent this knowledge, this grasp, this 
awareness? 


DEFECTS IN OUR TEACHING 
METHODS 


The second weakness in our teaching 
of religion is in the way we teach. We 
fail to teach dynamically. It is true 
that labor problems and race problems, 
and many more, are taught, but they 
are taught as “detached theoretical 
situations divorced from their daily 
lives.” We teach the unity, the sanc- 
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tity, the indissolubility of marriage: our 
students hear of these things for as much 
as sixteen years, and give the correct 
answer in parrot-like fashion on de- 
mand; but after leaving school they 
apparently think very little of the law of 
the Church and attempt marriage in 
defiance of it, or seek a divorce of a 
valid marriage and enter into new 
nuptials. Certainly it is distressing for 
the Christian teacher that his teachings 
in this field have not become “‘an in- 
tegral and motivating part of those 
lives.” 

Father Elliott disclaims the réle of a 
prophet of destruction, but he speaks 
with all the frankness of a Jeremiah to 
Christian teachers in calling their atten- 
tion to their failure to imitate the 
charity of the early Christians, to love 
one another even as they did. Their 
charity drew the pagan world to Chris- 
tianity, but he can cite many instances— 
personal, institutional, congregational— 
where the example of Christian teachers 
has not been of a sufficiently saintly 
nature to draw a pagan from the error of 
his ways. The impact of our teaching 
upon our students is measured in great 
degree by the exemplification of that 
teaching in our own lives; true, we can 
give them examples of virtue from the 
history of the Saints, but “‘let us not 
forget that we must be the saints whose 
example they see.” 

In the concluding paragraphs of his 
paper, Father Elliott commends the 
officers of the unit, and calls attention to 
the increased attendance at the con- 
vention, but he regrets that there is an 
erroneous attitude towards a conven- 
tion. He advises that next year’s con- 
vention begin when this year’s conven- 
tion adjourns. Thus, the first session of 
the coming convention would see its 
work substantially finished, and the 
convention would become a summation 
of the work accomplished throughout 


the intervening year. He gives some 
practical suggestions in regard to the 
machinery needed to bring about such 
a happy result, machinery that would 
coérdinate the strenuous labor of the 
delegates as individuals into unified 
team work. There is much to be said 
for this suggestion, and there is a grow- 
ing conviction that the general theme 
of a convention and the assigned topics 
under that theme should be decided and 
assigned at least one year before the date 
of the first session. 


POSITIVE APPROACH TO 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In his paper, ‘Social Challenge to 
Education,” Father Louis J. Twomey, 
S.J. (Director, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, and Regent of the School of 
Law, Loyola University, New Orleans), 
first states his conviction that a reason- 
able sharing by all citizens in the almost 
unlimited resources of this country can 
be achieved by means of extending to 
our economic system the theories and 
practices which have worked with such 
noteworthy success in our political sys- 
tem. Self-government in the economic 
field will fend off the rising tide of 
collectivism and give us a true economic 
democracy—‘an economic democracy 
in which the principles of social justice 
and social charity can operate as the 
directive forces to guide the activity of 
all elements of our population toward 
the common good of society.” The 
papal program of vocational organiza- 
tion shows the way. Social indoctrina- 
tion is a prerequisite to adoption of the 
papal program, and certain radical 
changes in current social concepts are 
imperative. This calls for a system of 
education “in which students will be 
trained to know social values and the 
means to make these values operative 
in their own lives.” It is possible to 
carry on this great work of social in- 
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doctrination from the lowest grades 
through graduate and _ professional 
schools. Almost every course can be 
geared to building up social attitudes 
that carry to the student an awareness 
of his obligations as a member of society. 
The present educational system is purely 
negative in its approach to social prob- 
lems; we must have positive social 
training as an integral part of the 
curriculum. Only thus will the Ameri- 
can people gain a clear idea of what con- 
stitutes a just socio-economic order. 
Our failure to develop social conscious- 
ness among students is attributable to 
overemphasis on the utilitarian aspects 
of education. What is its use as a 
means for gaining material advance- 
ment, for helping the student to make 
his way in the world? This is the great 
question, a question that ignores social 
relationships and the obligations arising 
therefrom. 


TECHNICAL SKILL WITH 
SOCIAL INCOMPETENCE 


Father Twomey quotes two passages 
from a work of Elton May, in which we 
are told that our universities have gone 
over to the development of technical 
skills, but have failed to develop social 
skill; that our technical competence is 
beyond compare, but we suffer from 
utter social incompetence. Nor is 
Catholic education without defect in 
this area, for it has stressed the good 
individual almost to the exclusion of the 
good member of society. Seemingly our 
institutions of learning have ignored the 
solemn injunction of Pius XI: “ ... it 
is of the utmost importance to foster in 
all classes of society an intensive pro- 
gram of social education adapted to the 
varying degrees of intellectual culture” 
(Divini Redemptoris). Pius XI did not 
fail to give the correlative directive in 
the training of the clergy: “ ... all 
candidates for the sacred priesthood 
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must be adequately prepared ... by 
intense study of social matters” (Quad- 
ragesimo Anno). Father Twomey rec- 
ommends that even our teaching Sisters 
be adequately prepared in the pedagogy 
of arousing social alertness in the minds 
of their young pupils. There is no 
period of school life in which the pupil’s 
mind is not capable of assimilating at 
least the beginnings of social indoctrina- 
tion. 


TRAGIC LACK OF SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Frankly we must trace the tragic lack 
of social consciousness among Catholics 
to the neglect of Catholic education to 
follow the instructions of the Pope. 
Certainly an elementary knowledge of 
the principles of the Encyclicals would 
preserve an employer from using unjust 


“‘union-busting”’ tactics, and the worker 


from consorting with communist cliques 
within trade unionism. It is a tragedy 
that the great documents of 1891, 1931, 
and 1937 are so little known, even among 
Catholics. Is it the fault of the Catho- 
lic educational system that Catholics 
are unaware of the basic principles of 
the Catholic social program? Father 
Twomey tells us that an adequate 
response to the grave warnings of Pius 
XI would have prevented the present 
crisis from assuming such frightening 
proportions. Certainly the Holy Fa- 
ther was not unaware of the magnitude 
of the danger. Our author gives us 
two passages that make this clear. In 
1931 the Holy Father warned: “‘ 

unless serious attempts be made, with 
all energy and without delay, to put 
them (Christian social principles) into 
practice, let nobody persuade himself 
that the peace and tranquillity of human 
society can be effectively defended 
against the forces of revolution” (Quad- 
ragesimo Anno). Six years later, in 
Divini Redemptoris, he counselled: 
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‘‘When our country is in danger, every- 
thing not strictly necessary, everything 
not bearing on the urgent matter of a 
unified defense, takes second place. So 
we must act in to-day’s crisis. Every 
other enterprise, however attractive 
and helpful, must yield before the vital 
need of protecting the very foundation 
of the faith and of Christian civiliza- 
tion.”” Catholic educators should form 
the high purpose of adjusting their 
curricula to the establishment of the 
papal program of industrial democracy. 
The social indoctrination of ‘the pupil 
will preclude the “‘grave disorder which 
is leading society to ruin” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno). 

This ideal of Catholic education is 
vindicated in the first of the five prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Pastoral Letter 
of 1919: 


“The right of the child to receive 
education and the correlative duty of 
providing it are established on the fact 
that man has a soul created by God and 
endowed with capacities which need to 
be developed for the good of the indi- 
vidual and the good of society. In its 
highest meaning, therefore, education is 
a codperation by human agencies with 
the Creator for the attainment of His 
purpose in regard to the individual who 
is to be educated, and in regard to the 
social order of which he is a member.” 


FALSE ATTITUDES IN 
CATHOLIC YOUTH 


The third article of this symposium, 
“Combating False Attitudes in Catho- 
lic Youth” by Brother Richard, F.S.C., 
Christian Brothers College, Memphis, 
is a logical sequel to the fine essay of 
Father Twomey. The author agrees 
with Dr. Prescott that “‘our schools 
must make the education of attitudes 
their primary cencern.” If our objec- 
tive in education is the forming of the 
true and finished man of character, as 
Pope Pius XI has declared, the develop- 


ment of proper attitudes and ideals in 
our students is fundamental. It seems 
odd that this phase of training has 
received insufficient attention, for every 
move in the daily life of the student is 
under the influence of his social atti- 
tudes. It is almost a truism to say that 
it is a function of the home and the 
school to form the proper social atti- 
tudes in the minds of students. 
Brother Eugene Janson, $.M., calls our 
attention to the fact that the home has 
surrendered its God-given privilege in 
this field, a fact that places a heavier 
obligation on the school. These atti- 
tudes, he tells us, can be fostered in 
classes of religion and the social studies, 
and in the school activities, cultural as 
well as athletic. The contribution of 
the social studies is the theme of a 
separate paper in this symposium. 
Brother Richard addresses himself 
rather to the techniques of eradicating 
false attitudes and replacing them with 
desirable attitudes. He first presents, 
in the language of youth, a group of 
false attitudes that are common among 
youth to-day. Every teacher knows 
the sophism on the lips of the modern 
adolescent: “It’s natural—everybody 
does it,””—and its corollaries: ‘‘ Nothing 
is wrong unless you get caught. ... 
Youth must have its fling. ... It’s O.K. 
if many other people do it. ... What the 
gang does is O.K.” And the vicious 
deductions: ‘‘What’s there in it for 
me? ... Get what you can, no matter 


‘how. ... Get him before he gets you. . . . 


Money will buy everything.” Other 
false attitudes characteristic of the 
adolescent are usually expressed some- 
what after this fashion: 

(a) What will the gang say?—a 
mode of human respect made in- 
famous by Pilate; 

(b) Nobody can tell me anything, 
particularly not the older generation; 

(c) Piety is all right for sissies— 
for the weak—for the individual—but 
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should be hidden when in the group; 

(d) Be loyal to the gang—to each 
other—rather than to principles and 
authority ; 

(e) I’m for white supremacy—the 
negro is definitely inferior and not fit 
for social equality with white folk. 

The first four of the five attitudes just 
enumerated are readily deduced from 
Allers’ masterly discussion of the work- 
ing of the adolescent mind. We com- 
mend his ‘‘Character Education in 
Adolescence” (New York, 1940) to all 
teachers who have any contact with the 


budding adult. 


PLANNED CAMPAIGN AGAINST 

FALSE ATTITUDES 

In planning his attack on these false 
attitudes, Brother Richard reminds 
Christian teachers that they occupy “‘a 
unique position in assisting in turning 
out students morally, mentally, and 
emotionally adapted for Christian living 
in a pagan world.” It is essential to 
discover the source of the sophisms that 
afflict youth. We must find the answer 
to the points presented in the famous 
Latin verse: 

Quis, quid, ubi, per quos, quolies, 

cur quomodo, quando? 

A proper answer to these questions tells 
the teacher all he needs to know. Atti- 
tudes, true or false, arise and are passed 
on through contact of person, of word, 
of reading, of example. These contacts 
form the environment of practically 
every individual, and attitudes are 
further developed as a consequence of 
living in a particular racial, social, eco- 
nomic, and_ religious environment. 
Brother Richard supplements this state- 
ment with another: ‘“‘They result from a 
particular type of education or from a 
lack of education. They are due to 
maturity or to lack of maturity; they 
are acquired through life’s experience: 
sickness, disease, poverty, personal 
troubles, family difficulties.”’ 
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The teacher who would understand a 
given student’s attitudes must study his 
background, particularly his home back- 
ground. It is important to know the 
quality of the gangs with which he 
associates, and whether his gang atti- 
tude is a life attitude. In some cases an 
individual maintains a given attitude 
only when in contact with a given group. 
All these factors are important in 
determining specific measures to over- 
come objectionable attitudes. Aca- 
demic discussion or moralizing, scolding 
or punishing, seldom produce desirable 
inner changes. We must use the posi- 
tive approach: tell the students the 
things they must do, teach them right 
thinking, set up for them ideals that are 
worthy and possible of attainment and 
imitation, and personalize these ideals 
through exemplars from the Lives of 
the Saints, or through Jesus Christ, the 
perfect Man, our prototype. Brother 
Richard speaks of the program of his 
famous founder, St. John Baptist de La 
Salle. The means recommended by the 
Saint to help procure the salvation of 
youth—prayer, instruction, vigilance, 
and good example—are by their very 
nature most effective in combating 
false attitudes. 


SUPERNATURAL FACTORS ARE 
ALL-IMPORTANT 


“Without Me you can do nothing” 
makes the Christian teacher have re- 
course to prayer. He knows that the 
work before him is a supernatural work 
requiring supernatural means. “In 
dealing with attitudes,” writes our 
author, “‘we are treating with forces 
that underlie many of our desires, that 
shape our goals, that direct and channel 
our behavior, that are the bases of our 
prejudices, that are principles which are 
used to decide what is right and what 
is wrong. False attitudes are a form of 
spiritual sickness; it is extremely un- 
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likely that a purely naturalistic ap- 
proach, unaided by grace, prayer, and 
the Sacraments, will ever produce real 
modifications in attitudes.” In this 
plan the instruction recommended has a 
distinctly supernatural character. The 
teacher aims to cultivate the heart by 
preventing evil passions and vices from 
developing, by inspiring a horror for 
sin, and by fostering the development of 
worthy ideals; to cultivate the heart 
through instilling correct principles and 
standards, through imparting an aware- 
ness of satisfactory moral reasons for 
what they say and do, through religious 
instruction calculated to develop a 
genuine affection for the right and the 
good, and through calling attention 
promptly to mistakes in thinking or in 
acting; to cultivate the will through the 
use of prayer, the Sacraments, and 
natural means in forming good habits, 
through establishing strong motives for 
correct action, and through the pulling 
power of personality upon personality, 
namely, through ideals in flesh and 
blood to imitate; and to cultivate the 
judgment by imparting knowledge of 
and respect for the hierarchy of values 
that must exist in an ordered world, by 
forming in students a mental set that 
accepts the need of being able to give 
reasons for their actions, and by teach- 
ing them to evaluate the conformity of 
their own conduct with the accepted 
norms of Christian conduct. Herein we 
have a program of instruction and of 
guidance. Christian teachers owe their 
charges this instruction and guidance, 
and if they do not give it to them, youth 
in their hunger for authority will seek 
and find it elsewhere. We should be 
willing to listen to them, encourage them 
to seek advice from us or from other 
competent sources, and hold ourselves 
at their service for the frank and open 
discussion of their problems. 

The proverb tells us that eternal 


vigilance is the price of liberty; it is 
also the price that the teacher must pay 
in the forming of character. This 
vigilance demands an alertness that will 
effectively prevent the enemy from 
sowing the seed of a false or undesirable 
attitude in the receptive mind of the 
young. He who would watch over and 
guide youth must know the sources of 
evil that endanger youth. The wary 
robber who seeks their souls may use the 
radio, the movies, or the press, the 
comic book or the modern novel as a 
trap to ensnare their innocence. A 
positive program of high and noble 
ideals is the best defense against the 
snares of the most wicked one. 

Christ made His school a school of 
imitation. He said to His disciples, 
‘Follow Me,” and from that day to this 
Christian teachers, chartered by Him, 
have stood before their disciples and 
bid them also: “‘Follow me.” It is a 
terrible responsibility, for even the 
secular educator concedes that “‘the 
teacher’s attitude and behavior seem to 
be among the most potent influences in 
the formation of attitudes.” Parents 
share this responsibility; they must 
know, even as teachers know, that a nod 
of theirs, a grimace, a shrug of the 
shoulders has a mighty influence in 
forming the attitudes of the child. A 
deprecatory nod by a parent in regard to 
such a thing, for instance, as the mar- 
riage legislation of the Church, may 
create in the plastic mind of the child an 
attitude of antagonism and disrespect 
for that legislation which no effort of 
priest or teacher can eradicate. But 
parent and teacher are dealing with 
young idealists in whose souls the desire 
for the higher and nobler things burns 
steadily. We should capitalize upon 
this and give them a program of prayer, 
instruction, vigilance, and good exam- 
ple that will form them unto the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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Questions ANSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Litany Error? 


Question: Wasn't an error made in a 
recent response by saying that locally 
approved Litanies could be used at non- 
liturgical devotions, such as a novena in 
honor of a Saint? 

EXCEPTION FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


Answer: Yes, it was; for the two 
dozen and more sources under Canon 
1259, §2, show plainly that for several 
centuries now the Holy See has for- 
bidden any Litany but one of the five 
universally approved Litanies of the 
Church to be recited in any church or 
public oratory, even by a group of lay 
persons without the leadership of a priest 
or by religious women even when their 
choir is separated from their public 
church or oratory. Back in 1674 in 
Lisbon the Oratorians asked if they 
might add the name of their St. Philip 
Neri to the Litany of the Saints, as other 
Orders and Institutes in Portugal were 
in the habit of doing. They were told 
that the practice under the circum- 
stances could be folerated. 

We might think strange at first sight 
the vigilance of the Church in the matter 
of Litanies in view of the fact that 
bishops may permit prayers and other 
religious exercises by their explicit 
approval for churches and public ora- 
tories. But when we realize that the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart was ap- 
proved only by Pope Leo XIII and that 
of St. Joseph only by Pope Pius X, we 
seem to catch the mind of the Church in 
not allowing locally approved Litanies 
to be recited except privately in individ- 
ual devotions, or in semi-public chapels 
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or oratories in group devotions. The 
wisdom of the Church in this one ap- 
plication of a general watchfulness is 
strikingly seen in the aberrations under 
the guise of promoting liturgy con- 
demned so recently by our gloriously 
reigning Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical 
Mediator Dei. Public worship and even 
quasi-public worship is guarded by the 
Church as the apple of her eye, since 
worship is dogma, if we may so speak, in 
action. 


An Exception to Confirmation 
in the Hour of Death? 


Question: In THe HomiLetic aNnp 
PastoraL Review for December, 1948, 
I read your Answer to the Question: 
“Practical Cases Arising from the Re- 
cent Indult Empowering Priest to Con- 
firm.” I remembered that recently I 
read a decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church. I found 
the decree in the Acla Ap. Sedis, XL, 
N. 10 (September 27, 1948), pp. 422-423. 
I understood it so that those- Latin 
priests who have the indult to adminis- 
ter the Sacrament of Confirmation can 
administer the Sacrament validly and 
licitly also to the faithful of Oriental 
Rites, “quorum spiritualis cura ipsis 
commissa permaneat.” Would not this 
be the case of that ‘“Parochus Con- 
firmans?”’ 

INQUIRING PRIEST. 


Answer: The query answered was 
from Canada where the Uniates have 
local parishes; and it was this that I had 
in mind, because the above decree had 
not yet been published. The 1948 
decree provides that, where Uniates are 
living out of their Patriarchates and 
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going to Latin churches altogether for 
want of a proper Uniate church, those 
children baptized by Latin priests may 
be confirmed by Latin priests who have 
an apostolic indult to confirm. And 
when children of this kind are in danger 
of death and not yet confirmed, the 
pastor may confirm in keeping with the 
Decree of September 14, 1946. Under 
the Decree of 1946, this group of chil- 
dren were left unprovided for, since 
children baptized by Latin priests and 
still remaining incorporated in the 
Oriental Rite of the parents would not 
be confirmed right after baptism as they 
would be if baptized by the proper 
Oriental priest. 


What of a Sung Mass in 
Color for the Dead? 


Question: Can a priest satisfy his 
obligation to offer a Missa Cantata for a 
deceased person by singing it according 
to the prescriptions of the Ordo for the 
day (prescriptions that do not allow even 
a Sung Mass in black)? This happens, 
of course, pretty much during the whole 
Christmas Season. 

BoTHERED Pastor. 


Answer: When a priest is asked to 
celebrate a Sung Mass for a deceased 
person, he discharges the obligation by 


~ celebrating that Mass in color when he 


could use black vestments, unless it is 
especially stipulated directly or in- 
directly that he sing a Requiem Mass. 
But when a Mass is asked for on a day 
within a closed season, as has happened 
on most of those days of this month up 
until this morning included (January 
13, 1949), then manifestly the obligation 
is completely discharged by saying the 
Mass in color. And this would be true if 
both the person and the priest thought 
the day designated permitted black; 
for, in the absence of anything to the 
contrary, the Mass for the repose of the 
soul of the person designated is presumed 


to have been the primary intention. So, 
I would have no worries at all unless the 
person especially designated that he 
wanted a Requiem Mass and on a given 
day, and the circumstances indicated 
that the Requiem Mass was a condition 
sine qua non (a thing hardly likely). 
Naturally the ordinary person prefers a 
Requiem Mass if the rubrics permit; 
but when he designates a day on which 
the rubrics forbid a Requiem Mass, he 
should be presumed to intend pri- 
marily the Mass for the repose of the 
soul of the given deceased person on that 
day. 

It might be well, however, for a priest 
to say: “I will sing a Requiem Mass on 
the given day if the rubrics permit.” 
Better still, he might look up his-rubrics 
beforehand and ascertain whether he can 
or cannot sing such a Mass, and then 
promise accordingly. But even where 
the promise is made, ordinarily it is an 
accommodation rather than a strict 
condition. 


Meat Not Humanly Present 


Question: In an answer to one of the 
questions put to you in the July, 1948, 
issue of Tue Homeric AND PasToRAL 
REVIEW, you leave me with the impres- 
sion that in all or most cases where meat 
extract is listed on a commercial food 
label, it cannot be said to be present 
humanly, but only chemically. Hence 
the use of such products would be per- 
fectly licit on abstinence days. Have I 
read you aright, or have I attempted to 
go too far with your answer? 

Ouro Priest. 


Answer: I agree that in most cases 
where beef extract is listed as one of the 
ingredients of a commercial food, that 
article is altogether different from beef 
itself (such as in a mushroom soup, etc., 
or even oyster soup); the said beef ex- 
tract appears to be merely a slight 
flavoring, and has no more to do with the 
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nature of the food itself than bacon 
grease (not bacon itself) used to fry eggs 
in instead of butter, or even plain lard 
to fry eggs in. Beef soup, of course, 
would be a different thing, because by 
taste it is a meat dish; but by no stretch 
of the imagination could mushroom 
soup and some vegetable soups with beef 
extract as a slight ingredient, and not 
perceptible even to the taste, be called a 
meat dish. As far as I know, the pure 
food law does not compel the proportion 
of the different ingredients to be listed; 
so there is no way of telling if the beef 
extract added is enough to even ap- 
proach being a substantial part by con- 
tent. 


Is This Priest Justified 
in Grouping Mass Offerings? 


Question: At the death of my parish- 
ioners many Masses are requested by the 
relatives and friends of the deceased, 
most of them Low Masses, as far as the 
mere money offering goes. These 
Masses are offered in the place of flow- 
ers. The consequence is that I always 
have too many Low Masses on hand, and 
rather few High Masses; my assistant 
and myself cannot say them all. I send 
away every year between 600 and 800 
Low Masses. Now, I am sure that the 
relatives of the deceased persons would 
much prefer to have the Masses satis- 
fied right here in their own church. 
Would they have the right to gather the 
offerings of these Low Masses and have 
High Masses sung for them all) I 
would leave it entirely to the relatives to 
decide. 

WILLING BuT WorRIED Priest. 


Answer: I agree that the friends who 
come to the wake of a Catholic do for 
the most part present a Mass card in 
place of flowers. Now, the circum- 
stances indicate I think, beyond any 
solid doubt to the contrary, that these 
friends want to present to the bereaved 
family an offering for a Low Mass or an 
offering towards a Requiem High Mass, 
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this depending on the good pleasure of 
the relatives of the deceased. And where 
the relatives much prefer to pool all of 
these Mass offerings for an allotted 
number of Sung Masses, then there is no 
violence whatsoever done to the inten- 
tion of those making the offerings—for 
that intention was for a Low Mass or 
towards a High Mass. Nor do I think 
the departed soul really suffers any loss 
in having the relatives decide on the 
fewer High Masses, because the fruits 
are applied by way of suffrage, and five 
High Masses are likely to be the equiva- 
lent of twenty-five Low Masses, es- 
pecially since these High Masses are to 
be said in all likelihood much earlier 
than the Low Masses would be said. 
They bring, too, more consolation to 
the living and help teach the people 
generally the desirability of the Requiem 
High Mass, something that the Church 
desires even the poor to have offered for 
them at the expense of the priest. I 
mean “poor” in the literal sense of the 
term. The fact also that the bereaved 
are present at these Sung High Masses 
and go to Communion for the departed 
one, is another element in justifying the 
relatives in making the change, if 
justification is needed; since the very 
circumstances, as I said above, declare 
the intention to be for a Low Mass or 
towards a Sung Mass. 


Can This Layman’s Question 
Be Answered? 


Question: On January 8, a priest 
mailed me a letter he had received from 
a convert friend. The postscript runs 
thus: “Some years ago I met a Lutheran 
minister in a small town near here who 
told me that he built up his church 
membership from around 300 to 800 
members in about five years; and the 
thing that set me on fire about that gain 
of 500 souls was that the minister at- 
tributed about half of it to his laity. He 
had a society in which he trained the 
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more zealous to win souls for Jesus 
among their relatives, friends, and 
others. Our Church ought to push work 
of this type with greater vigor. Most 
laymen have more ability in this type of 
work than they are aware of—all that 
many of them need to become effective 
lay apostles is somebody to inspire 
them and give them ideas on how to pro- 
ceed.” A Wartinc Convert. 





Answer: As far as the unorganized 
apostolate goes. the dynamic Mary- 
knoller, Father Keller, is already doing 
this through his Christophers, young and 
old of both sexes. And the Hierarchy 
of Australia last spring unanimously de- 
clared that henceforth Inquiry Classes 
will be as much of parish work as paro- 
chial schools have been heretofore. The 
Bishops commissioned the Legionaries 
of Mary as scouts for this work and also 
as coinstructors. And only last week 
as I write, Father Anthony J. Cleary of 
the Melbourne Diocese (who had dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of the plan) 
wrote after his return from lreland— 
with several stops in the United States 
as he circumnavigated the globe by 
air—that the Legionaries of Sydney are 
contacting non-Catholics in a wholesale 
manner. One young priest there in the 
preparatory day of recollection that is 
being used in Australia had 105 persons 
present; of these 52 have already be- 
come converts. I know of one young 
American priest who during ten years in 
his first permanent assignment brought 
into the Church through Inquiry Classes 
scouted for by the Legion of Mary 600 
converts. And the venerable Father 
Kenny, S.J., at St. Louis -University, 
wrote me some months ago that in 1942 
he had made a note to this effect: that a 
St. Louis University Alumnus in the 
fighting forces had written his former 
priest professor that he had already in- 
structed and brought to the chaplain 19 
converts. And a very humble layman 


died some years ago in St. Louis who is 
credited with having aimed as a young 
man at converting 1000 persons in his 
life; and when he came to die, he was 
already closer to the 1000 mark than he 
was to the 900 mark. So the Church 
needs as many unorganized apostles as 
there are Catholics together with various 
groups of Catholic Actionists with 
select members, the selection being 
based on supernatural and not natural 
qualities. 


Profane Music at Weddings 
Question: It has been the custom here 
for some time to play at weddings such 
selections as Wagner’s Bridal March, 
“I Love You Truly” and “O Promise 
Me.” The playing of these pieces was 
established by a former pastor. I have 
always understood that these selections 
were forbidden. With this in mind I 
have forbidden them, but people say 
that they hear them in other parishes. 
Just what is the law on such music? 
Mustcorum PErRSTUDIOSUS. 


Answer: The papal documents on 
sacred music naturally do not condemn 
these selections by name. These docu- 
ments do give, however, the general 
principles by which the Ordinary or the 
pastor should forbid such selections as 
those mentioned. Pius X wrote in his 
Molu Proprio on sacred music that the 
organ music in its preludes and inter- 
ludes must participate in all the qualities 
of sacred music. Pius X gives this 
negative criterion for the admission of 
modern sacred music into the church: 
it should contain “‘nothing profane and 
be free from reminiscences of motifs 
adopted from the theater.” Pius XI 
exhorts us in his Apostolic Constitution 
on church music: ‘‘Let our churches re- 
sound with organ music that gives ex- 
pression to the majesty of the edifice and 
breathes the sacredness of religious 
rites.’ Pius XII in his recent letter on 
the Liturgy reminds us that modern 
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music may be had in the church if it is 
not profane nor unbecoming to the 
sacredness of the place and function. 

That the obeying of the wishes of the 
Popes is a matter of law and not of 
choice can be seen from the manner in 
which the various documents were pro- 
mulgated. Pius X says: “We desire 
with all the authority of Our apostolic 
office that it (the Motu Proprio) have the 
force of law as a canonical code concern- 
ing sacred music, and We impose upon 
all by Our own signature its scrupulous 
observance.” Pius XI in the Apostolic 
Constitution states: “Let no one there- 
fore be permitted to infringe this Con- 
stitution promulged by Us or rashly dare 
to contravene the same.” Finally Pius 
XII declares: “As regards music, let the 
clear and guiding norms of tbe Apostolic 
See be scrupulously observed.” 

We are certainly aware that there are 
countless pastors who allow the playing 
of secular music at weddings. Most of 
these are convinced that this music is 
improper but wish to refrain from 
alienating their people. A short ex- 
planation of the purpose of church music 
to the bridal couples before the mar- 
riage would accomplish the desired re- 
sults in most cases. An abrupt prohibi- 
tion of the secularistic bridal songs may 
cause difficulties; but if the method of 
the Popes is followed, most people will 
see the reason of the prohibitions and 
gladly assent to the mind of the Church. 
This will mean that priests must ac- 
quaint themselves with the documents 
dealing with church music. Pius XII 
pleads for liturgical unity and correct- 
ness in the Encyclical, Mediator Dei. 
American priests have a golden oppor- 
tunity of achieving this aim especially 
in the field of liturgical music. 


Use of Banner Before Blessed 
Sacrament Exposed 


Question: Is there a law that orders 
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the use of a banner when a sermon is 
preached when the Blessed Sacrament is 
exposed? If there is such a law, what is 
its reason? We recite prayers before 
the Blessed Sacrament and we do not use 
the banner. 
ViexILLI GESTATOR. 
Answer: According to Decree 3728 of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites there 
must be a banner before the Blessed 
Sacrament when a sermon is preached. 
No reasons are given for this ruling in the 
decree. The principal reason that can 
be deduced is that the use of the banner 
prevents the preacher from having his 
back to the Blessed Sacrament. In the 
case of the prayers recited, it can be seen 
that these are directly addressed to the 
Blessed Sacrament, while a sermon only 
indirectly is addressed to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Midnight Mass in Mission 
Church? 


Question: May we appeal to your 
kindness again to assist us with a problem 
which has just come to our attention and 
which requires an early solution? Is it 
permissible in virtue of Canon 821, § 2, 
to celebrate Midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas Day in a mission church? We have 
in this diocese many parishes with mis- 
sion churches, and the people living in 
these districts of the mission churches 
rarely if ever think of going elsewhere to 
fulfill their Sunday or Holyday obliga- 
tion. 

CANADIAN CHANCELLOR. 


Answer: I cannot find any reason 
whatsoever for thinking that,a mission 
church does not come under the head of 
a parochial church; for the Canon is 
using parochial church as opposed to 
cathedral churches or collegiate churches 
which are not parochial, since even a 
cathedral church is not necessarily 
parochial. Anciently only parish and 
chapter churches were entitled to Mid- 
night Mass by common law, whereas re- 
ligious churches, institutional churches, 
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etc., had Midnight Mass only by pon- 
tifical privilege. So, the Code extends 
widely this concession; but it provides 
that only one Mass be said in parish or 
chapter churches before dawn, and that 
one Mass must be at midnight. In 
olden days the people of a parish in many 
cases could have heard Midnight Mass 
only in part, because the parish church 
proper was only one of several parochial 
churches within the limits of the one 
parish; sometimes these parochial 
churches were vicarages, in other cases 
mere chapels of ease, for the convenience 
of the people of the one parish who by 
reason of distance from the parish church 
proper or by reason of great numbers 
could not be accommodated in that 
same parish church. Even if the term, 
“parochial churches,’ were not used, an 
interpretation would force all subsidiary 
churches or chapels to the parish church 
proper to come under the concession; 
since such churches in sense are the 
churches of the parish, and if they were 
not included in the concession, the 
privilege would be, in a sense, absurd. 


An Approved Interpretation 
Is Not Liberalism 


Question: In one of your recent issues 
your canonist aptly illustrated how far a 
pastor may go in the burial of suicides 
even with all pomp and solemnity. It 
would seem that these views of liberal- 
ism run counter to the majority opinion 
of the clergy and a far greater number of 
the laity; wherefore, it does not meet 
with the canonical requirement that all 
scandal be removed. The only cases I 
know of where pompous church services 
were held for suicides, were cases of 
wealthy and/or socially important peo- 
ple; and the average good Catholic 
questions the “how?” ‘This spirit of 
liberalism seems to belittle the heroic 
constancy of the martyrs of both past 
and the present times. There are no 
suicides on the Road to Calvary. You 
exhort the people to carry the Cross; but 
you pay greater honors in the burial of 


suicides than to the honest but the 
poorer people. More scandal. If your 
canonist’s opinion must obtain, then 
order a stricture in many of your Cate- 
chisms, and order a rewrite for the ar- 
ticle in the Catholic Encylopedia. 


AN ILLINOISAN. 


Answer: The response complained 
about dealt with actually or presump- 
tively material suicides, and said that 
they not only can but should be given 
Christian burial, since the Code deprives 
Catholics of this right only for specific 
and formal sins. Canonists go so far 
as to say that, even where a person takes 
his life deliberately, and this fact is not 
notoriously known, he is to be given 
burial in the absence of a judicial dec- 
laration of his formal suicide. I as- 
serted no such thing however. I did 
say, though, that a person who has been 
leading a good Catholic life may be pre- 
sumed not to have committed formal 
suicide unless the indications to the con- 
trary are certain. 


Are These Income Tax Adjust- 
ments Sinful? 


Question: (1) Would it be a mortal 
sin to make a false Federal Income Tax 
return in this case? (a) The Federal 
Income Tax Law provides that certain 
deductions can be taken if such de- 
ductions were incurred in the produc- 
tion of income. An accountant has at 
times deliberately advised clients (who 
have done as he advised) to pad such de- 
ductions 100%. (b) The law further 
provides that a person may deduct 
charity to the extent of 15% of the gross 
income, providing such deduction were 
actually paid out to a charity. The 
said accountant has advised clients (who 
also have followed that advice) to take 
the full limit irrespective whether they 
have actually spent sums on behalf of 
charities or not. 

Now, the law is a discriminatory law 
to a point. For example, in a State 
having community property laws, a tax- 
payer could split his income with his 
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wife and greatly reduce his tax liability. 
If the taxpayer lived in a State where 
there were no community laws govern- 
ing the ownership of property between 
man and wife, he would be forced to re- 
port his income entirely upon his own 
return, and pay a much higher rate of 
tax than the taxpayer living in a com- 
munity property State. Hence, the 
foregoing devices (a) and (b) were used 
as a hedge. 

(2) This is concerned with being 
accessory to the sin of another. The 
machinery of the law provides for ex- 
amination of a taxpayer’s income tax 
returns by employees of the govern- 
ment called Internal Revenue agents. 
These agents are under oath to carry 
out the laws as interpreted by the 
U.S. Treasury Department. Now, it is 
customary for these agents to make com- 
promise agreements with respect to what 
may or may not be classified as a de- 
duction. Many of these compromises 
are made, not so much as with respect 
to the facts in a case, as they are out of 
friendship existing between the agent 
and the accountant. The problem is; 
- if the accountant secures a compromise 
from an agent which both the agent and 
himself know to be not in accordance 
with the law, has the accountant caused 
that agent to commit sin with respect 
to his oath of office; and is he, even 
under ordinary circumstances, guilty of 
causing the agent to commit sin? 

Parocuus PeEritus. 


Answer: We must begin by making 
the observation that there is good author- 
ity for holding that income tax, like 
taxes in general, is a penal law, because 
many theologians allege that the State 
has ample facilities to collect taxes. 
And this has been especially proved 
true in the case of Federal Income Tax. 
There is also theological authority for 
holding that taxes are excessive and in- 
tended to be, to make up for successful 
tax dodging; and they are excessive 
with present-day governments by reason 
of uncalled-for public expenditures. So, 
if an individual alleges money spent for 
charity that he has not so spent, and 
also expenditures in making money that 
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he hasn’t actually made, he seems to be 
justified in evading excessive taxation 
by so doing. The double ownership 
appears to be a purely discriminatory 
law; hence, there should be some means 
of offsetting the injustice where State 
laws do not acknowledge this double 
ownership. Then again all sorts of 
men can spend the income they allege 
they have spent in charity as they 
understand it, rather than as the law 
understands it; for these same men 
oftentimes are using that percentage of 
their money in real charity (that is, in 
giving their families the kind of liveli- 
hood they are entitled to but could not 
get by reason of the excessive taxation). 
{ven now a single man is only allowed 
$600 exemption, and if his income is 
$1500 he pays almost 20% on $900, 
to say nothing of the other federal 
taxes he pays and also local taxes. 

So, if the merchant or manufacturer 
steps up his expenses, he is hardly off- 
setting the excess taxation. Suppose 
we say that even the emergency taxes are 
apt to be from 20% to 25% higher than 
legal justice would permit; and that 
very excess may be made to offset the 
various forms of tax dodging. So the 
kind of individual under consideration is 
acting in self-defense. Again, is it cer- 
tain that these federal agents are not 
supposed to make any reductions what- 
soever? Incase of tax suits, some of the 
reductions seem enormous, even in cases 
of outright tax dodgers; so why should 
not the agents act within their authority 
in appraising the ability of the given 
individual, especially in the absence of 
anything like bribery? [The way the 
Treasury Department conducts itself in 
the entire matter of collecting taxes 
seems to be one of give and take. 7 Inno- 
cent individuals are bluffed into paying 
gift taxes; yet if I remember rightly, the 
Supreme Court has declared that a gift 


is not income. The same Treasury De- 
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partment taxes Mass offerings; and yet 
Mass offerings have been declared by 
civil law conditional gifts and not in- 
come. So it would appear that if a tax 
agent allows nothing that is inequitable 
and merely makes a compromise that is 
in keeping with compromises which great 
numbers are getting in high brackets and 
is at the same time securing for the 
government perhaps morefrom this given 
individual than the average individual 
of his class is actually paying, it is hard 
to see how the same agent is guilty of 
moral wrong. Lastly, there seems to 
be antecedent probability that a prac- 
tice of adjustments has grown up under 
the law as the best way of securing the 
amount of money from income taxes 


that the government counts on getting. 
And a very good thesis could be made to 
the effect that very many modern legis- 
lators would seem to be about bringing 
in a regime of socialism through ever 
higher taxation. When a tax reaches 
85% of a rich man’s income, that levy 
is no longer a tax, it is a process of confis- 
cation. 

I would be loath to say that there is 
anything else in the procedure inquired 
about but a form of self-defense against 
excessive exactions. Nor do I see 
how the tax collector would be really 
violating his oath in making adjust- 
ments that are at least equitable, if not 
demanded by distributive justice. 
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The Inner Light 


While modern psychology dwells on 
the dark regions of the mind inhabited 
by illusions and infested by evil forces 
that drag us down, the mystics, on the 
contrary, turn towards the inner lu- 
minous sanctuary of the soul where we 
come into contact with uplifting truth 
and into intimate touch with the Divine. 
Only when we retreat into the innermost 
soul can we pass from the shadows to 
realities. Too much entangled by sen- 
sible phenomena, the contemporary 
mind misses the substance of truth. The 
thought of to-day needs a strong infil- 
tration of mysticism. Intellectual effort 
which is not guided by the mystic vision 


leads only to a dead end, as so much of 


recent philosophy clearly shows. 
Somewhat along these lines Miss 
Murray has written a book with the 
purpose of helping the modern mind in 
its desperate searching for the truth.! 
Unquestionably, the keynote of the ad- 
mirable treatise is sounded in the un- 
obtrusive little sentence: ‘‘ Humility 
must be the outcome of any deepening 
vision.”’ Humility implies receptiveness, 
willingness to bow to the absolute claims 
of truth when it presents itself in its com- 
manding objectivity. The Pragmatist 
temperament which regards itself as the 
master of the truth is the very antithesis 
of this humility, and thus renders itself 
constitutionally unfit of ever attaining 
to the possession of the truth. It may 
acquire knowledge, but only such knowl- 


1 The Forsaken Fountain. By Rosalind Mur- 
ray (Longmans, Green & Co., New York City). 
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edge that can be applied to practical 
ends and manipulated in the interests of 
man and society. This type of knowl- 
edge, which in spite of all its pretensions 
hardly rises above the level of mechan- 
ical skill, the author felicitously de- 
scribes as follows: ‘“‘Lip service may 
indeed be rendered to a supposed su- 
premacy of science, but when we come 
to examine its implications we find that 
here, as in all other forms of thought, 
truth is envisaged as the servant of man 
and not the master. It is applied sci- 
ence, servile science, that is desired.” 
Patently, this is the wrong approach; 
it completely inverts the proper relation 
between man and the truth. 

The humble, loving reception of the 
truth is contemplation. That the truth 
may exert its full force, the mind must 
become passive and all subjective ob- 
stacles must be removed. Among these 
obstacles are conscious and unconscious 
motives of choice which blur the vision. 
This is the emptying of the soul on 
which the mystics again and again insist. 
When this emptying is complete, God 
fills the soul. At this stage the soul no 
longer asks: ‘‘What can I do?” but 
“What can be done with me?” It 
would be tempting to follow the author 
into the rich fields of speculation and 
contemplation which she opens up be- 
fore our eyes, but manifestly that would 
exceed the scope of a review. 

One thing, however, remains to be 
mentioned in order to justify the intro- 
ductory remarks concerning the differ- 
ence between modern psychology (which 
stresses the dark underground of the 
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mind from which emanate the sinister 
influences that invade consciousness) 
and mysticism (which holds that the 
properly attuned self can also receive 
in a passive way an influx of higher 
spiritual understanding and _ insight). 
This can be interpreted in a thoroughly 
orthodox manner. It may be taken in 
the sense of the famous dictum, “‘anima 
naturaliter Christiana,”’ or as a version 
of the Scholastic “‘intellectus agens.” 
The fact is that basic religious and moral 
truth is so clear and manifest in itself, 
and has such a proportion to our natural 
ways of thinking, and such a conformity 
to our nature, that it is immediately 
apprehended without conscious argu- 
ment unless the mind has become 
blinded by cultivated prejudice, sophis- 
tication, and the fascination of the sense 
world. Confidently it may be asserted 
that Providence has supplied an effec- 
tive remedy against the baleful tyranny 
of the unconscious. If darkness flows 
into the mind from tainted sources, light 
also pours into the soul if it puts itself 
into a receptive state. It is a common 
experience of those who seek to live the 
spiritual life that strong impulses to 
fuller self-surrender, devout aspirations, 
noble resolves, promptings to heroic 
sacrifice, suddenly appear in the mind as 
if coming from hidden sources, since 
their consciousness cannot adequately 
account for their presence. 

Miss Murray has given us a thought- 
provoking volume written in an attrac- 
tive style, the brilliancy of which some- 
times becomes slightly brittle. We sin- 
cerely hope that the little book will lead 
many back to the fountain of truth 
which they have forsaken. 

CHARLES Bruent, Ps.D. 
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of the most distinguished books of our 
time.! “It is a beautiful tale,” says 
Norman Levy, “‘and Fulton Oursler has 
told it beautifully.” The author’s study 
of the life of Christ brought him, after 
twenty-five years of contented agnosti- 
cism, to the feet of Christ as a devout 
disciple. His tour of the Holy Places in 
1935 stirred a deep interest in Christi- 
anity and prompted him to write the 
story of the greatest life ever lived. 


His story is a chronology of events 
from the betrothal of Mary and Joseph 
to the days after the Resurrection. The 
episodes are taken from the four Gos- 
pels, and the great purpose of his work 
is to ‘“‘state the believing Christian’s 
understanding of the meaning of the 
thirty-three years of the life of Jesus.” 
The dramatizations are powerful, but 
completely faithful to the literal state- 
ments of the text. Two of his drama- 
tizations, ‘‘The Good Samaritan” and 
“The Unmerciful Servant,” were suffi- 
cient to convince a fadio sponsor that 
‘“‘The Greatest Story Ever Told” had 
merit as a radio program. Each script 
of the program is read, corrected, and 
approved by a group of distinguished 
ecclesiastics. 


From our meeting with Joseph in his 
home town of Nazareth (on the first 
page) to our parting with Annas, now 
convinced that “‘it is truth itself that we 
nailed to the cross and then buried” (on 
the last page), the story grips us. In- 
cidentally, the reader learns much of the 
history and the customs of the Holy 
Land, material that could not be pre- 
sented by the Evangelists in their brief 
accounts of the life and work of Jesus. 
The allusion to the three successive tem- 
ples of Jerusalem and to the thirty-eight 
sieges of that capital city, will stir the 


1 The Greatest Story Ever Told. A Tale of 


the Greatest Life 
Oursler (Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York; pages XIII-299). 
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reader to a new interest in the history of 


the Chosen People. We are privileged 
in these pages to live intimately with the 
Holy Family during the infancy and the 
hidden life of Our Saviour, but no 
imaginative detail conflicts with plau- 
sibility. We do confess that we were a 
little astounded to read that “‘there was 
a Nazareth school board that saw to it 
that no child played hooky after he was 
six years old”’ (p. 78). The author is at 
his best in dramatizing the familiar epi- 
sodes of the Bible stories. “‘You are 
asking me,” he makes Jesus say to Mary 
at Cana, “‘to show before the eyes of 
men and women, merely for the success 
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may have more to drink?” His pen 
picture of Simon the Pharisee gives us 
the proud worlding puffed up with a con- 
viction of his own excellence, and the 
writer seems to exult that “‘Simon, with- 
out knowing it, was letting himself in for 
a drastic evening.” 

The exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount is a masterful chapter. “‘Here 
was all the soul needed to know of God 
and creation and daily life, of to-day and 
hereafter.””. Our Lord’s discourse with 
the Samaritans is summed up as “a new 
Testament, a perfection of the old law, 
brotherhood of man for man, for all 
were children of the Father; an end of 
old grudges and blood feuds and hatred; 
forgiveness the answer to racial and re- 
ligious strife; love to heal all wounds.” 

The chapters on the Passion are a 
volume of meditations; we come to feel 
that the death of Jesus is a story of inti- 
mate concern to each one of us. The 
familiar characters are all there: the 
blustering but penitent Peter, the cow- 
ardly traitor Judas, the suddenly im- 
mortal Simon, even the legendary 
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Veronica. We stand with His mother, 
the beloved John, and the other Marys 
at the foot of the cross, and we hang on 
every word that falls from the lips of the 
dying Saviour. The story is quickly 
ended, but not before we witness the 
utter discomfiture of the enemies of 
Christ. Certainly not the least among 
the innumerable lives of Jesus Christ is 
that of Fulton Oursler. 

Paut E. Campsety, A.M., Lirr.D. 
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necessity to obtain, peruse and apply 
Father Lagrange’s second volume on the 
interior life. Here with scientific pre- 
cision is presented a clear, informative, 
and documented blueprint on the de- 
velopment of a saint, framed against the 
background of ascetical theology, by 
one of the outstanding philosophers and 
theologians of modern times. But this 
book should not be confined only to 
spiritual directors. Anyone who de- 
sires to advance in the spiritual life will 
find it of great profit—and this desire 
should be part and parcel of every daily 
life. 

In the preceding volume of this work, 
Father Lagrange discussed the prin- 
ciples and sources of the interior life, 
treating of the purification of souls 
which must be practised by beginners. 


1 The Three Ages of the Interior Life. Volume 


In the present volume, the author moves 
into the illuminative way of advanced 
souls. Here, in the Thomistic manner, 
with scalpel sharpness, the author pro- 
poses his thesis that entrance into the 
illuminative way demands a second con- 
version, and proves it from examples 
found in mystical writings and the lives 
of the Saints. He shows the necessity 
of a passive purification of the senses, 
and how this purification is to be accom- 
plished. He treats the application of 
the virtues to this particular phase of 
spiritual development, and finally out- 
lines the réle to be played by the Mass, 
Holy Communion, devotion to the Holy 
Spirit, and devotion to Mary. 

Father Lagrange then takes up the 
study of the unitive way. The former 
passive purification of the senses now 
becomes the passive purification of the 





spirit, or, as it is frequently referred to, 
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arrigou-Lagrange the ‘night of the spirit.” He shows the 
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THE SPIRIT ENSHRINED 


By Rev. Anthony Pattison, O.F.M.Cap. 


The work of the Holy Spirit in the soul of man is something to which in- 
sufficient attention is paid; and in the present series of meditations, offered j 
by this book, the author shows the working of the Holy Spirit in her who F 
was His Spouse, the Virgin Mother of God. Skillfully and clearly, the 
author draws for us a pen picture of Mary under the influence of God the 
Holy Ghost. We see a gradual unfolding of a life lived in complete accord 
with the will of God. We see her who is destined to be the Mother of man- 
kind, gradually being moulded and formed under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit to play the great réle to which she had been called. 
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Not only do these meditations provide us with an insight into the life of 
Our Lady, not only do we see the workings of the Holy Spirit within her, 
but they also provide us with some very practical lessons and principles 
to be learned and applied in our own daily lives. ‘ 
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reason for this darkness, how the soul 
should react during this purification, and 
the effects accomplished by this puri- 
fication, particularly in relation to the 
theological virtues. Two sections deal- 
ing with the heroic degree of the virtues, 
and the forms and degrees of the unitive 
life, close this section of the book. 

The last part of “The Three Ages of 
the Interior Life’ deals with extraordi- 
nary graces. Here we find an objective 
discussion of revelations and visions, of 
supernatural voices, and of stigmatiza- 
tion and ecstasy. The reader is shown 
how to differentiate between extra- 
ordinary spiritual graces and morbid 
phenomena. A well-ordered explana- 
tion of diabolical phenomena closes this 
section. 

Finally, there is a valuable epilogue 
which discusses the difference between 
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ascetical and mystical theology, and ex- 
pounds the Beatific Vision. An ‘‘ad- 
denda’”’ on the nature of spiritual the- 
ology, a schematic synthesis of the 
book, and a summary of the work out- 
lined in three retreats completes the 
contents. 

Because of the breadth and compre- 
hensive nature of this work, this review 
is naturally limited and halting. Suffice 
it to say that in this monumental work 
Father Lagrange has presented us with 
the divine plan which God has given us 
for our salvation. All of us are aware 
that sanctity is a requisite for entering 
heaven. By an application of the prin- 
ciples set forth in this book we can ac- 
complish that requisite here on earth. 
If Catholics were to grasp this doctrine 
practically, it would not be long before 
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have been lost due to stilted and poor 
translation (and conversely, too many 
bad books have been printed because of 
someone’s excellent translation). All 
too often the work of the translator is 
forgotten. Sister Timothea’s share in 
“The Three Ages” makes readable a 
book outstanding in content. 


all mankind would be leavened with the 
seed of truth, for which the Son of God 
gave His life. 

A word of congratulations and thanks 
should be added to this review for Sister 
M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., of Rosary 
College, for her very readable and under- 
standing translation of so great and 








difficult a work. ‘Too many good books 


ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 
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Discloses Rich and Varied Meaning of the Psalms 


The NEW PSALTER is designed especially to 
enable all who use these inspired poems, to 
perceive more readily their rich and varied 
meaning, their surpassing beauty and endur- 
ing wisdom, their endless application to every 
phase and condition of the spiritual life of all 
men of all times. 


There is no other work on the Psalms 
like it in the English language. It contains 
a general and detailed introduction to the 
Psalter, and particular introductions to each 
Psalm, giving the authorship, date and pur- 
pose of each. It has critical notes where 
necessary, and probably most valuable to 


the reader, detailed and extended reflections 
on each Psalm with practical applications to 
everyday life. 


Father Callan has tried everywhere in this 
work to give only what seems best and cer- 
tain. The accurate translations, the flawless 
English diction, the illuminating critical notes, 
pa the lucid interpretations in the spiritual 
reflections all combine to make the study of 
the Psalms most pleasurable and profitable. 

The NEW PSALTER provides you with an end- 
less source of rich material for meditation, re- 
ligious instruction, and themes for effective ser- 
mons for every purpose and occasion. 


Translations Bring out Spirit and Feeling of the Psalms 


The translation of each Psalm follows the 
New Latin Psalter, but expresses the meaning 
in clear, idiomatic, musical English. In mak- 
ing the translation, Father Callan has not lost 
sight of the fact that these ancient masterpieces 
of poetical prayer were composed by sacred 
writers whose ways of thinking were quite 
different from the Western mode of thought and 
speech. 


Consequently, while the Psalms are for 
the most part very simple in thought and 
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language, a literal rendering of them in 
English would often fail to accomplish their 
purpose. Father Callan’s extensive knowl- 
edge of Sacred Scripture, coupled with his 
exhaustive study of the peoples of Biblical 
times, have enabled him to express in 
scholarly translations the real meaning and 
spirit of these religious lyrics in which the 
Psalmist pours out his soul to God in 
adoration, or joy, or reverent reflection. 


The NEW PSALTER deserves a prominent 
place in the library of your rectory. It will 
serve as your most authoritative reference on the 
Psalms. 
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